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SAMUEL FOOTE, ESQ. 


SIR, 


Never was an addrefs prefixed toa fubjeét with 
more propriety than this to you; fince in no period 
of time, during the fame number of years, hath 
the exertion of Laughter been oftener caufed by any 
other individual, we have either read or heard of; 
whether through the agency of original characters 
brought on the ftage, or an uncommon flow of. hu- 
mour, that, with a pleafing impetuofity, breaks 
forth in thofe convivial hours devoted to mirth and 
jollity ; which fo ftrongly rivals that difplayed by 
you on the theatre, as to render it a moot point to 
which we ought to give a preference. : | 
As duly qualified evidences for the former article, 
let Morner Cote hobble up to the bar of criti- 
cifm ; her undefinable apology for a foul, making 
ineffectual efforts towards heaven, but that through 
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the impediment of a grofs and finful body, as well 
as an habitual relapfing to vice, and the trafficking 
fpirit of her trade, fill gravitates to earth. 

Next, let Jerry Sweax be made to advance, 
efcaping from the tyranny of a termagant fpoufe, 
and ruefully crying, ‘‘ GocdLord what a life I lead!”’ 
hile the purfuing fady is condoyed by that gent- 
ine and lineal defcendant of FALSTAFF, for boatt- 
ing, lying, fwaggering, and a grotefque aping of 
gallantry, the very laughable Major ST URGEON. 

It would be impoflible for Sroicifm or Melancholy 
to refrain from Laughter, on feeing, with a Printer’s 
Devil clafped in his arms, your truly’ ridiculous 
archetype of all miftaken and convulfionary pa- 
triots, Docror Squier, ardently vollying off his 
political crackers in outrageous compaffion for his 
bleeding country!...and to the total negle& of 
his profeffion! 

Many other inftances might be quoted, but to 
avoid prolixity, the curious are advifed, in order 
to conceive more adequate and entertaining ideas 
of them, than could here poffibly be given, to fee 
their dramatic exhibitions, with all the author’s 
concomitant energy, in his peculiar, and unprece- 
dented ftyle of acting. 

Vouchers forthe fecondarticle, viz. focial feftivity, 
are all perfons of every degree, who have been fo 
Jucky as to enjoy your company; a favour, which 
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the tranflator of this work hath been indulged in 
with a friendly politenefs for a feries of years: 
wherefore he thought it would be an unpardonable 
overfight, nay, a fpecies of ingratitude, not to feize 
on fo very: applicable an occafion as this, to pay a 
literary and acknowledging tribute, as well as to 
profeis himfelf, what he really is, 


SIR, 
Your much obliged, 


Moft obedient, 


And very humble fervant, 


THE TRANSLATOR. 
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EDITOR’ ADVERTISEMENT. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


‘The Manufeript of this Piece, which fell by 
accident into my hands, having no other title but 
that of 42 Effay on Laughing, I remained indifferent 
for a whole year about reading it, from an im- 
bibed notion of its being only a light piece of 
drollery, a jeu d’efprit, or a mere frolickfome per- 
formance, and therefore own I deferred a perufal 
of it, until I fhould have more idle time on my 
hands. 

However, a judicious friend of mine, who fets 
Jefs value upon his time than I do, borrowed it from 
me, in order to examine its merit, and gave me 
an account of it, that ferved to prove how much I 
had been miftaken, from my having mifconceived 
the true fenfe of the title. I therefore read it, and, 
with jome degree of aftonifhment, was convinced of 
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my error, on difcovering this fhort Effay to be, 
from the beginning to the end, a rational. produc- 
tion, replete with refearches, opinions, and ufeful 
inveftigation, in which the philofophical is not lefs 
interefted than the dramatic world. I refolved on 
having it printed, from a perfuafion, that to all 
perfons of literature and tafte, it muft prove an 
agreeable prefent. ‘To prevent others falling into 
the fame miftake I did, I entreat the reader to con- 
fider, that an Effay on Laughter does not necef- 
farily imply a mere facetious fally of the mind, 
nor is there any refemblance between a work cal- 
culated merely to provoke Laughter, and a ratio- 
nally digefted treatife on the hidden caufes, as well 
as the moral principle, by whofe energy we are 
excited to laugh: whence will refult a more cer- 
tain knowledge of the artificial means of caufing 
Laughter, when thus arranged under a fcientific 
method, and of which they had hitherto been 
judged incapable. 

Should there, notwithftanding thefe forcible con- 
fiderations, be found minds fo far fuperficial and 
frivolous, as to take offence at this technical and 
philofophical Effay on Laughter’s being written in 
a fober and rational ftyle, I muft take the liberty of 
afking fuch, if it has ever fo happened to them, as 
to feel the effeéts of anger on reading Seneca’s trea- 
tife upon that paffion? Or, if it is to be fuppofed, 
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that the readers of an effay: on the caufes of a fever, 
are to be feized with that diftemper ? 

Ii is then abfolutely neceffary to eftablifh a dif- 
ference between a picture and an analyfis; between 
a joke that forces a laugh, and a differtation wherein 
a cool and ferious enquiry. is made after the prin- 
ciple that compels us to.laugh. Let it be remem. 
bered, that every analytical traét is a work of 
reflexion, and that confequently it would be abfurd 
to difgrace it with the low buffoon ftyle of a farce. 
It can be fafely afferted, that the work now before 
us, is written in the propereft ftyle for ajuft convey- 
ance of the very ufeful and deeply meditated re- 
fearches, with which fo valuable a performance is 
made to abound. 

There needs no more to be faid to the intel- 
ligent reader; to thofe of the contrary clafs, there: 
can never be too much. It was then merely for the 
fake of the latter, that the refolution was taken of 
enlarging the original title, and calling this work, 
not barely 4n Effay on Laughing, but more amply, 
An Effay on Laughter, wherein are difplayed its na- 
tural and moral caufes, with the arts of exciting ite. 
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On reading the French original, the tranflator 
Was fo highly entertained with the fingularitÿ of 
the fubjeét, as well as with the novelty of the man- 
ner in which it is treated, that he concluded it 
would prove equally interefting toall curious readers. 
The paffages quoted from Greek and Latin poets, 
&c. without an Englifh tranflator’s name affixed, 
except that of page 18. he has taken the liberty of 
tranflating a-new, and has indulged himfelf in the 
farther freedom of paraphrafing in fome places, of 
comprefiing in others, and of fubftituting in more, 
that this work, in an Englifh drefs, might appear 
with the eafy and unreftrained air of an origi- 
nal, rather than with that of a manacled and 
cramped literal verfion. 
It feems from the beft information as yet received, 
that this meritorious produétion is but little knows | 
among the French. 
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The celebrated reflections of L’Asss pu Boson 
Poetry and Painting, were unattended to by his own 
countrymen, till after the favourable reception they 
met, end the good charaéter they were honoured 
with in England: thenceforward they became, and 
now are, objects of ftudy and admiration, not only 
in their native country, but in every other region 
where the Belles Lettres flourith. 

Happy would the tranflator be, if his weak ef- 
fort could produce a like effect for this learned and 
ingenious performance, which appears to have been 
written at the requeft of a lady, to fatisfy her curi- 
ofity on fo interefting a fubject 
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f To Madem. *****, 
| 
MADAM, 


Your boundlets paffion for all the refined depart- 
ments of human knowledge, as well as a fuperior 
tafte for the polite arts, have always influenced 
you to enquire into the caufe of that pleafure which 
you derive from them. For, after having enjoyed 
the luxurious perfpeétive, which their ever-varying 
picture exhibits fucceffively to the ravithed eve. 
ftraight from that vifual, tranfient, and but mo- 
mentary fatisfaction, you turn your mind to a more 
important confideration; arifing from a laudable 
defire of penetrating into the fecret caufe of that 
Magic power, whofe impreflive energy upon us, 
however wonderful, is yet accountable for, by the 
actuating of certain hidden fprings in nature, now 
firft to be revealed. 

Madam, the objeét of your prefent refearch, is 
this fecondary knowledge, with which you with to 
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be made thoroughly acquainted; and that doubt- 
lefs you will attain, however laborious the fudy,, 
and however thick the clouds may appear to be, 
with which nature hath feemingly enveloped the 
firt principles of things. Becaufe I dare to aver, 
thatthe arts canikeep nothing a fecret from a lady 
who loves not only to cultivate, but makes the 
ftudy of them her chief delight ; and therefore emi- 
nently deferves. not only to be admitted into, but 
alfo to be the means of extending their limits: and 
finally, of throwing a new light upon what has hi- 
therto been deemed the myfterious part of them, 

This treatife, Madam, will lead you into a world 
of pleafing difcoveries, and the firft matter now of 
debate for your known eftimable curiofity in every 
article relating to the polite arts, will give a new 
{pur to your mind’s impatience of ftill making 
farther acquifitions. 

The comic mufe, whofe produétions are an inex- 
hauftible fource of ufeful entertainment, diverts 
By giving us moral leétures, and inftructs us, by 
' expofing to our view, an exact picture of our faults 
‘and vices.— Laughter is her favourite attribute, 
through whofe efficacy fhe gains that very commend- - 
able end, of correcting mankind by diverting them. 

Laughter, in defpite of what fome perfons may’ 
erroneoufly think, is not a matter of fo little import-. 
ance, as that the moft rigid philofophers, may n 
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rather think it an obje@ of attention than of con- 
tempt ; and this I dare take upon me to affirm for 
a truth. 

It might feem, perhaps, not improper to fome 
that we fhould have fet off, by giving a defcription 
of Laughter, previoufly to our treating of its origin. 
But as nothing fatisfactory hath ever yet been ad- 
vanced upon fo extraordinary an effect, it will be 


more methodic firft to afcertain its primitive caufe, 


which once laid open, will ferve as an enlightening 
guide to condué us in the difcuflion propofed, 
which I muft own labours under many obftacles. 
For great is the uncertainty about the origin of 
Laughter. The hitherto miftakenly apparent four- 
ces of it are now difclaimed ; and no wonder 
then that it fhould be attended with fo much difi- 
culty ; fince if the principles or firft caufe which we 
are now in fearch of, had not been kept, down to 
- our time, a clofely referved fecret of nature, man- 
kind could not have remained ignorant of it du- 
ring fo many ages. A Democritus, an Ariftotle, a 
Cicero, a Cæfar, would not have declined to givea 
definition of it. The filence of Moliere upon this 
fubje& is not a little furprifing, and implies in a 
_ ftriking manner how difficult a tafk it is to eftablifh 
the exciting principle of Laughter. 
I know, Madam, that from your innate good- 
mature, you cannot help looking with an eye of 
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compaflion upon me, now environed with fo much 
difficulties,and whence there appears no ready or in- 
viting efcape. T'o confefs the truth to your Ladyfhip, 
T have plunged-myfelf into a ftrange labyrinth, and 
without the interfering of an extraordinary affiftance 
fent by mere chance, I fhould have renounced the 
purfuit, rather than expofe myfelf to the fhame of . 
failure in it. 

But fince a lucky incident has furnifhed me with. 
an opportunity of receiving all thofe lights necef- 
fary, to difipate the fo long incumbent darknefs 
upon this curious fubje&, I will now chearfully 
communicate them to you, having firft premifed 
the fortunate’ event by which I acquired them; 
otherwife I might be charged with a kind of enig- 
matic impofture. 

A friend of mine took me one day with him to 
the houfe of the late Mr. Tiron pu TiILLET, a 
gentleman juftly celebrated in the literary world, 
for that famous monument in brafs, which he had 
caufed to be erected in honour of letters and the 
polite arts, and with which our King: has lately 
adorned his library. It turned out indeed, a very 
lucky day to me, for not to make mention of the 
many celebrated artifts whom I then faw for the firft 
time; I enjoyed, Madam, the additional, and ex- 
quifite pleafure of finding myfelf in company with 
feveral of the firft names, both for learning and 
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genius, whofe works are equally the objects of 
my delight and admiration. 

Here perfonages of no lefs confequence than a 
-~Des-roucues, a FONTENELLE, and a Monres- 
QUIEU, difplayed all the powers of eloquence be- 
fore me, in fupport of their refpeétive opinions. I 
couldiiften for ever to fuch bewitching orators; for as 
they fpoke, d felt, kindling within me, an encreafing 
_ ardour for thofe ftudies that embellifh the human 
mind. | 

The ftyle of DEs-roucHEs was unaffected, pure, 
graceful, and copious, yet natural. FonTENELLE 
fhewed more of art, was florid, fertile, fubtle, 
elegant, and remarkably ingenious. Montes- 
QUIEU’s manner of {peaking was agreeably diver- 
fified, now grave, now gay, now ferious, now fu- 
blime. 

Such were the fpeakers whom { had the happi- 
nefs to hear. They amply difcuffed the chofen 
theme of Laughter, which is now become fo much 
the object of your curiofity. I carefully colleted 
their different fentiments on a fubject, about which 
they had differed for a long time. My bufinefs 
now, Madam, is to make a faithful recital to you 
of their arguments in this debate. Be pleafed then 
to remember, that it is their feveral opinions which 
I lay before you, not my own. ‘The following 
_ eccident gave rife to fo interefting a controverfy ; 
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and thus the greateft things often owe their origin 
to trifles. 

A gentleman of the company having laughed 
without any apparent caufe, another malicioufly 
rallied the tranfgreflor for fo unprovoked an efcape, 
by afking, What do you laugh at? This rebuking 
queftion was purpofely made by him, to ferve as 
a fignal to bring on a warfare of wit. For all the 
company uniting againft the Laugher, they inftantly 
formed an offenfive league, in order to compel 
him to declare the caufe of fuch an overt indifcre- 
tion. The involuntary culprit being fhy, would fain 
play off, and apologize for his trefpafs, but an al- 
moft general refolution was taken not to let him 
off, or fhew him any mercy. Whereupon a tender 
hearted lady, in compaffion for the embarraffment 
and confufion of the impleaded offender, thus cut 
the matter fhort. What a noife, what a buftle is here? 
Why the gentleman laughed at our curiofity! 

This well-timed and defeating expedient, dif- 
pelled the gathering ftorm, and gave the perfecuted 
Laugher breathing time to recover himfelf ; who 
being a man of wit, made a very good ufe of the 
lady’s kind interference, to extricate himfelf from 
any charge of impolitenefs that might be laid to 
his account: and addreffing himfelf to the com- 
pany, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am ready, faid he, 
to declare to you all what made me laugh, provided |. 
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you can tell me avbat Laughter is, or the reafon why 
| you yourselves laugh. 

Des-roucHes jumped in opinion with him, 
faid the demand was juft, and that it would be ill- 
natured to refufe complying with it. 

FonTENELLE interrupted Des-touches by afking 
him, if be would declare his opinion concerning that 
topic. 

Certainly, replied Des-ToucHEs, ¢fyou will pro- 
mife to do the like. 

I have no objeétion, anfwered the author of the 
| plurality of worlds, if the prefident here will confent 
to be of the party, and make a third in the debate. 

- Moxresquieu, arouzed by thefe queftions and 
an{wers from one of thofe amiable reveries to which 
that great man was very fubje&, and being made 
acquainted with the nature of the bufinefs, faid with 
a fmile of affent, that truly he never refufed taking 
Jrare in any debate of his academical collegues. 

The convivial entertainment which had been pre- 
pared for the company, being now over, and they all 
defcended to the Saloon of Parnaffus * ; the above men- 
tioned three gentlemen made a tour into the garden, to 
recolleét their thoughts and be the better enabled to 


* Tt was there Mr. Titon du Tillet had erected a mo- 
nument in brafs reprefenting the French Parnaflus.— 
Thither he was often pleated to invite gentlemen of 
diterary merit, 
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acquit themfelves of the tafk they had undertaken, 
—On their return, was to be feen on every face of 
an expecting audience, that curious anxiety which 
is wont to be caufed by an earnett defire of hearing 
celebrated orators harrangue; who on their fides 
proved fo obliging, as not to make the company 
wait long; and thus they, in fucceflion, proceeded 
conformably to the order of precedence which they 
had fixed on, among themfeves. The firft fpeaker 
who rofe up, was 
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SOCRATES in his gayer moments was wont to 
‘‘défine man a ridiculous animal ; which definition 
it is obvious he derived from the very nature of 
Laughter ; for in truth, is there a more laughable 
object to be feen than this vain-glorious felf-dubbed 
king of animals, proudly ftrutting and fetting him- 
felf up as the only interpreter of nature and yet, at 
the very time that he makes the moft parading boafts 
“of his having vidtorioufly penetrated into her moft 
“myflerious Jecrets, be obliged to hefitate and ftop 
thort, when called upon for an explanation of any 
fympathy peculiar to his fpecies; nay, what is 
_ more furprizing ftill, not to be able to unfold to 
others, or form a clear idea even to himfelf of what 
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caufes Laughter, which faculty notwithftanding he 
fo frequently puts in practice. 

The men endowed with the moft eminent abilities 
in all paft ages, have made many ingenious efforts in 
order to inveftigate its fource, but all to no purpofe. 
For after a variety of painful refearches, they found 
themfelves induced to the neceflity of declaring, 
that it was a fubject which eluded their utmoit faga- 
city, and feemed to them to be placed beyond the 
reach of human underftanding. 

What Socrates himfelf, what the greateit philofo- 
phers, and moft celebrated poets have not ventured 
to give an elucidation of, fhall I attempt to define à. 
No, for to fucceed in fuch an arduous undertaking, 
is beyond the fphere of my pretenfions. But, how- _ 
ever, as it is the duty of all thofe, who like me, 
dedicate their laborious refearches to the advance- 
ment and glory of literature, not to dread expofing 
themfelves to the chance of a miftake, if thence 
any profitable light may be derived for the general : 
good of fociety ; in conformity with fuch a. fenti- 
ment, I now ftep forth to unfold my opinion of a 
fubjeét that lies .whelmed under fuch perplexing 
“obfcurity. Therefore, gentlemen, from what I am 
going to fay, you will be able to infer, whether 
from the refult of thirty years ftudy, application, 
and labour, I am able to throw any luitre, or even 
a glimmering ray, upon fo intricate a fubject. 
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The more I reflect upon the nature of Laughter, 
the more I feel an internal conviction, that ris 
convulfion of the humax organs is the efe& of joy.— 
I am not at the fame time without apprehenfion, 
that the like fate may befal this too long debated 
axiom, as did that concerning /enfation, which the 
Eleatic fe& of philofophers, would fain reduce to 
a probability. 

The prevailing curfe now a days of difputing 
upon every thing even in contempt of evidence, mif- 
leads reafon, defeats the information of our fenfes, 
and replunging us into the original chaos, fubjti- 
tutes chimeras inftead of realities, and renders us 
the flaves of difputation and doubt. 

Whenever we undertake the examination of any 
queftion, wherein the organization of man is fe 
immediately concerned, as in the prefent, our firf 
care fhould be to exclude all logical fubtleties, and 
receive our conviction from the guidance of un- 
fophifticated nature. Becaufe while we deviate not 
from the paths which fhe points out tous, wefhall keep 
clear from any error relative to the caufe of Laugh- 
ter, and the general opinion will declare joy to be 
its true origin. This truth may very eañly be efta- 
blifhed by the rule of contraries; fince the att of 
Laughing is in direét oppofition to that of weeping, 
wherefore, as /orrow is undoubtedly the caufe of 
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eveeping, fo is joy the unqueftionable fource of 
Laughter.+~ 

But if burfts of Laughter fhould fometimes break 
out where there is no apparent caufe of gaicty, it 
muft then be concluded, that too extraordinary an 
impulfe muft have arifen from fome fecret caufe 
of joy within us. The caufes of human actions da 
not always manifeftly appear, and muft be carefully 
fearched for in the deep recefles ef the heart. 

When from a countenance engloomed with for- 
row we perceive an efcaping fally of Laughter, we 
are not haftily to decide, that it arifes not from 
fome concealed fenfation of joy.—If however it 
can be proved that this efcape of Laughter proceeded 
not from any impulfe of joy, and that the foul was 
quite funk in forrow, then may we fafely pronounce 
that the Laughter was not real, but furreptitious, 
having no general relationfhip with that faculty ; 
that it is a contradiction, a monftcr in nature, which 
ought to be ranked in the clafs of diftorted grimaces, 
and involuntary explofions of air. 

I now proceed; by feparating from my defini- 
tion of Laughter, every thing that is foreign from its 
nature. Jor in fact, how can we conceive that there 
exifts any analogy between a fenfation agreeable to 
the foul, and the capricious effects of fome poifon- 
ous herbs ; between a fymptom of joy and the fting: 
ef an infect; between the pleafing effect of a bon- 
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mot, and the fenfe of pain caufed by a penetrating 
incifion made into the interiour parts of the body. 

Vherefore, the ftrange effects which are faid tohave 
been caufed by the ¢aruntula, as well as by the 
poifon contained in the Laughter-exciting herb 
which grows in Sardinia ; or by wounds made in the 
diaphragm; and which, in the too affeéted patients, 
are faid often-times to provoke fuch violent fits of 
involuntary Laughter, as to hurry them out of life s 
are phenomena that have no manner of affinity 
with the Laughter that arifes from joy: as in a 
like manner the tears fpringing from an exquifite 
fenfe of pleafure, have no congeniality with thofe 
that flow from wringing forrow, or excruciating 
anguifh. 

The many difputes which the fubjeét I am now 
treating of has given rife to, and the manifold errors 
into which have ftrayed thofe very fages who’took 
the greateft pains to inveftigate its origin, warn us 
how cautioufly we ought to proceed in the midft of 
fuch conflicting opinions, naturally deftruétive of 
each other; and that the only true compafs we have 
to fleer by, is experience founded on conviétion: 
and that the ultimate folution of fo long puzzling 
a problem, is to be fought for in the heart, not in 
the mind of man.— 

Ariitotle cannot be faid to have precifely declared 
what Lauyhier is. His definition leaning thereto, 
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amounting to no more than to that of ridicule, viz. 
Deformity without Jenfe of pain. ‘This intended expli- 
cation, however, if we are to take it for fuch, is 
to the full as obfcure, as the fubjet in queftion 
which it was meant to clear up, but leaves quite 
undetermined— becaufe were we to take our depar- 
ture from the obvious and natural meaning of thefe 
words, it muft then follow that all the objeéts of 
Laughter mult be deformed. 

Notwithftanding the authority of fo great a name, 
this quality, which he fuppofes to be the only one 
effential to ridicule, feems to me in no way what- 
ever calculated to excite within us the fentimental 
joy that generates Laughter. 

The moît remarkable part in the defcription of 


the /phinx, 


This triple monfter with a human voice, 
Is eagle, woman, lion, all at once; 


tallies exaétly with the conditions required by 
Ariftotle’s definition ; yet will never excite Laugh- 
ter in any human being, no more than Ow/d’s very 
ingenious and poetical picture-of chaos. 


Before the feas and this terreftrial ball, 
And heav’ns high canopy that covers all ; 
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One was the face of nature, if a face ; 

Rather a rude and indigefted mafs : * 

A lifelefs lump, unfafhion’d, and unfram’d, 

Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam/’d. 

No fun was lighted up, the world to view ; 

No moon did yet her blunted horns renew: 

Nor yet was earth fufpended in the fky ; 

Nor pois’d, did on her own foundation lye: | 

Nor feas about the fhores their arms had thrown, 

Eut earth, and air, and water were in one. 
This air was void of light, and earth unftable, 

And waters dark abyfs unnavigable. 

No certain form on any was impreft ; 

All were confus’d, and each difturb’d the reft. 

For hot and cold were in one body fixt, 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 

DRYDEN, 


All thefe fingular. images wear a complexion of 
deformity, without any thing horrible in them, and 
yet have as little relationfhip with Laughter, as with 
either joy or pity; wherefore there needs no other 
proof now, that Ariftotle’s definition is both an 
erroneous anda bad one. Let it be at the fame 
time remembered that objects merely agreeable, 
and without any alloy or mixture of deformity in 
their compoñtion, impel us gently, and as it were 
of themfelves, to that fentimental  deleétation, 
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that is always accompanied with a /mile; which 
light and gentle alteration of our features, is not 
to be excepted from the denomination of Laugh- 
ter in its true fenfe: becaufe the latter and the for- 
mer differ only in the degrees of more or lefs, and 
we have daily opportunities of obferving how the 
fame objects that provoke Laugbier in fome folks, 
excite but a /mz/e in others. 

The truth of this doctrine being once uncontro- 
vertibly eftablifhed, I fhall make no dificulty of 
allowing, that Laughter is often occafioned by a 
deformity that is net fhocking, but fhall never accede 
to a declaration of its being the true, and much lefs 
to its being the principal and only caufe of that fa- 
culty’s exertion. 

Some authors have afligned the caufe of Laughter 
to admiration. This, though an error, is however 
fomewhat excufable, as will appear, when we fhall 
have duly confidered its caufe, which is derived 
from the flattering circumftance conftantly atten- 
dant on the works of the moft excellent comic wri- 
ters; who at long-run, fail not to produce the 
fentimental vencration that is ever concomitant with 
the applaufe of a whole people, and the fucceffive 
fuffrage of many centuries. For in truth, after a 
perufal of that exquilite comedy Yartuffe, we are 
as deeply penetrated with fentimental efteem for the 
comic poet Moliere, as we are for the tragic bard 
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Corneille, after having read his meritorious tragedy 
of Cinna. | 

Put fure it would be wrong hence to infer, that 
Laughter owes its birth to admiration, or that thefe 
two emotions can either with propriety, or of neceflity 
co-exift. Would it not be much more agreeable to 
truth to affert, that the one is almoft ever exclufive 
of the other, and that as foon as refpe& or admi- 
ration begins, Laughter expires. 

Moliere is now much more an object of admiration 
than he was in his own time: but we know too by 
tradition, that he made people /augh much more 
then. I fhall now urge the fame argument againft 
admiration, which I did againft deformity, by 
quoting that famous paflage from the poet Lucretius, 
on which is imprefled every charaéteriftic feature 
of thofe objects chiefly that are the beft adapted to 
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Long time men lay oppreft with flavifh fear, 
Religion’s tyranny did domineer, 
And, being plac’din heav’n, look’d proudly down, 
And frighted abject fpirits with her frown. 

At length a mighty man of Greece began, 
T’aflert the nat’ral liberty of man, 
By fenfelefs terror, and vain fancies led 
To flav’ry: ftraight the conquer’d fantom fled, 
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Not the fam’d ftories of the deity, 
Not all the thunder of the threatning fkÿ 
Could ftop his rifing foul; thro’ all the paft, 
The ftrongeft bounds that pow’rful nature caft ; 
His yigorous and aétive mind was hurl’d, 
Beyond the flaming limits of this world, 
Into the mighty fpace, and there did fee, 
How things begin, what can, what cannot be; 
How all muft die, all yield to fatal force, 
What fteady limits bound their nat’ral courfe, 
He faw all this, which others fought in vain ; 
Thus by his conqueft we our rights regain, 
Religion he fubdued, and we now reign.— 
CREECH. 


Now I proteft in oppofition to all the warm ad- 
vocates for the fyflem of admiration, that I cannot 
defcry, in thefe noble lines, the leaft room for 
Laughter to figure in. 

The contrary indeed happens when objeéts which 
artifts labour to make appear great, exhibit to a 
judicious eye, a picture, not of the true fublime, 
but of the capricioufly ftrained, or of the abfurdly 
enormous: all which, admiration difclaims as quite 
unworthy of her cognizance. No example more 
appofite or convincirg can be cited here, than thofe 
very famous verfes Terwa mimalloneis, &c. of Nero, 
that inftead of acquiring what he had wifhed for, 
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the admiration, expofed him to the Laughier of the 
Roman empire, for having been guilty of. fuch 
turgid fuftian, fuch ridiculous bombaft. 


‘¢ The bacchanalian crew, 

‘6 Their wreath’d horn é/ew, and after PenrHeus 
‘€ flew. 

€ The fcornful calf! it is decreed, mutt bleed; 

«¢ His mother’s angry knife fhall do the deed, 

‘< His fifters joining in the mixed band, 

<¢ With-ivy armed hand the fubjeét lynx command, 

«© And Evion cry; ’tis Evion all around : 


<< Eccho repairs, and babbles back the found.” 
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The opinion of thofe who would fain make /ur- 
prize to be the caufe of Laughter, is equally inad- 
miffible ; becaufe we frequently fee it to be pro- 
ductive of quite different effets, fuch as horror, 
anxiety, confternation, and pain; Laughter may 
indeed fometimes follow in the train of /urprixe, 
which can never be affigned for its origin. 

In vain then to fupport this opinion may diffen- 
tients from us advance, ‘‘ that Laughter never exifts 
<* but in confequence of a /udden attack, and, as it 
‘ were, a beguiling of the mind; which is known 
‘ to be the conftant effet of geftures or words ridi- 
“* culous ; that (according to this doétrine) appear 
‘ fo to us, for no other reafon, but beeaufe they 
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are unufual, oppofite to long imbibed notions, 

to what we had expected was coming, and to 

our general way of feeling: they for the moft 

part prefenting to us an air of novelty, that. 
«© furprizes the mind by an unforefeen attack, and 
‘€ unfought for crifis. Now a ftrong teftimony for 
‘ this doétrine can be educed from the effects of 

: 6 accidental tickling, inafmuch as no man cen tickle 
‘€ himfelf into a laughing fit: becaufe an individual 
“ cannot be the caufe of any thing new or foreign 
‘ in its own perfon.”’ 

But there is fo little foundation for the averring 
Jurprize to be the caufe of Laughter, that this emo- 
tion is often extorted from us by jokes already known 
to us, or by others fo naturally arifing from the fub- 
ject of difcourfe, that we are fometimes in thought 
before hand with the utterer of them. ‘There are 
much lefs grounds then to eftablifh for the immediate 
caufe of Laughter in us, words or geftures unufual, 

 oppoñite to long imbibed notions, &c. as above; 

fince we are not more liable to aviolent explofion of 
Laughter, at the fight or defcription of grotefque, 
fiGitious, and whimfical obje€s, than when we are 
prefented with a view of others, difplaying more 
pleafing but wxafeded features, and though inge- 
nioufly formed upon the true model of nature, have 
neverthelefs a powerful fway in exciting the comic 
and ridiculous. , 
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In regard now to an ixvoluntary tickling, it is not 
always (as may be verified by experiment) accom- 
panied with furprize. For, when by way of paftime, 
and in fportive moods of fociety, the play of tickling 
is allowed, yet the perfons beft prepared to undergo 
it, cannot help /aughzng while the operation lafts ; 
but the reafon why we cannot provoke the fame 
violent effect in ourfelves, when we attempt to in- 
fli& fuch a pleafing pain, is, that our organization 
recoils at the attack, and we are naturally too felf- 
complaifant, and have too good an underftanding 
with ourfelves, to purfue any thing that would prove 
in the leaft difagreeable to our own dear perfons. 

_Another argument againft the advocates for admi- 
ration and Jurprize, may be alledged from the brute 
creation ; for of all fenfible beings, man alone is 
endowed with the faculty of Laughter; while other 
animals, though not deprived of the fentiments of 
Jurprize and admiration, which they enjoy in com- 
mon with us, have never expreffed by Laughier, 
either the one or the other: even at times too, when 
there was room for us to judge that thefe internal. 
emotions in them, were accompanied with an agree- 
able fenfation. Hence follows an inconteftable 
proof, that Laughter in man does not arife from the 
fituation of his foul, at the rencounter of objects, 
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that either furprize him or challenge his admiration... , 
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This reafon will appear ftill more folid and cogent 
when we refle&t, that beafts are endowed with ex- 
terior figns to exprefs the diverfified colourings of 
their paflions: and that their organs (thofe of the 
voice excepted) are as perfect as ours; wherefore it 
appears more than probable, that the priaciple of 
Laughter in the human fpecies, is not to be found 
among animals. 

Now, gentlemen, we are got into a labyrinth 
from which we muft extricate ourfelves as well as 
we can, If the beafts are not endowed with that 
principle which makes mankind Jaugh, the infe- 
rence then is natural, that we cannot difcover in it 
any of thofe paflions which they have in common 
with us; joy being one of that number, we muft 
confequently renounce the aflertion of its being the 
origin of Laughter. 

Now in order to find out the folution of this 
difficulty, let us keep nature clofely in view, and 
confider well the effential difference exifting between 
the rational and the brute part of the creation: 
for when we fhall have made a thorough enquiry into 
what conftitutes the charatteriftic difference that 
diftinguith them from us, nobody will then hefitate 
in afferting, that the faculty of reafon alone con- 
ftitutes this immenfe barrier: -and thence, as if 
ftricken by a newly difcovered wonder, we mutt 
acknowledge, that Laughter fprings from rational 
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joy, which muft in confequence be fpecifically ap- 
propriated to the reafoning /pecies. 

Now two forts of Laughter arife from this rational 
jo; the one pure, innocent, modeft, and ingenious : 
the other hath a vicious tendency, and is faid to 
imply a mixture more or lefs intenfe of pleafure and 
malignancy. This contraft in the charatteriftics of 
Laughter arifes from the diverfity of occurrences 
that gives birth to ratioual joy, fince the objeét cauf- 
ing them are either laudable or faulty. Wherefore 
it is by no means indecent to take pleafure in the 
one ; but it is thoroughly confiftent with virtue to 
delight in the other. This might be a difquifition 
very proper for cafuifts to enter upon; but for me to 
take fuch a courfe, would be fteering wide from 
‘the fubje€t matter, as I mean to treat it; whofe 
nature being repugnant to long and ferious digref- 
fions, I fhall proceed more agreeably to it, by con- 
fining myfelf to the following reflexion. 

Fey in itfelf is a laudable fenfation. It is the 
fmalleft homage that can be paid by mankind to 
Providence for the daily benefits which they receive; 
nay more, joy is the fure teftimony of a confcience 
that is pure and free from the taint of remorfe ; it 
is the natural ftate of the complexional happy man. 

Jutius Cæsar was wont to fay, that ‘ He 
‘6 always diftrufted thofe affettedly fevere ftoics, 
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with a pale countenance, fcowling eyes, and 
who never unwrinkled their foreheads into a 
fmile: but that he dreaded nothing from men of 
a gay, convivial difpofition, who loved to fpend 
their feftive hours in jollity (Laughter) and the 
round of enlivening pleafures.” For the like rea- 
fon, Epicurus had made the principal part of his 
moral philofophy confift in rational joy: yet this 
great man was {0 aufterely felf-denying, as to de- 
cline all the pleafurable enjoyments of life, except 
the laugh of reafon, and the joy /pringing from a 
guiltle/s mind. 

The Laughter flowing from fuch a fource is by 
the calmnefs of its nature, far preferable to the 
violent burfts of immediate fits, commonly arif- 
. ing from that fpecies of joy attendant on vicious 
or defective objects; the former but gently infinuates 
itfelfinto weil-bred minds, under the recommenda- 
tory conveyance of ideas not illiberal, a portrai- 
ture of manners not indecent, and the additional 
heightening of ingenuity’s unartful features. There 
being, on the one hand, hardly any boundaries 
for the loud and continued roars exhibited at the 
fight of defective or vicious objects; on the other, 
delicate expreffion of virtuous joy being in a manner 
imperceptible to moft people, we are to remain no 
longer furprized why fo few have ever fet about, 
C4 
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or even now ferioufly think of reviving among us 
the Laughter of the golden age. 

In the fead of that to be wifhed-for inoffenfive 
gaiety, and which by means of its extreme delicacy, 
is rendered fo difficult to be reduced into prac- 
tice, I believe, we may be indulged in the not 
being fo over fcrupulous, as not te fuffer ourfelves 
to be entertained by a difplay of the imperfections 
and malignancy of human nature. For, in my fenfe, 
to laugh at malicious words or actions, is a mani- 
feftation of the deformity which we difcover therein, 
and of the moral turpitude to which it is annexed. 

Therefore fach Laughter confidered in this light, 
deferves, in my opinion, not only to be abfolved 
from the charge of criminality, but ought rather 
to be complimented with the title of the {courge of 
vice, and the defender of virtue. However, I do 
not offer this opinion as a principle to be impli- 
citely received, but as a fentiment which Iam not 
afhamed to avow, and which is moreover fupported 
by a number of very refpeétable authorities. 

It was from the fame motives that the ancient 
philofophers excufed their not fupprefling the laugh 
ing faculty’s exertion; nay, whole nations paid a 
religious worfhip to it. The inhabitants of Hi- 
parain Theffaly, celebrated an anniverfary fefival 
in honour of it. And although the brachmans had 
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it banifhed from the extenfive territories of India, 
yet that grave legiflator Lycurgus, had ftatues 
erected to it in Sparta, where due homage was paid 
to the newly introduced divinity ; and the Lacede- 
monians, who never acted in fo derogatory a man- 
ner from themfelves as to become the objects of 
Laughter, knew perfeétly well how to excite it at 
the expence of others. 

Cleomenes, who a long time after Lycurgus, re- 
formed the government of Sparta, re-eftablifhed 
the ancient difcipline in his country, and though 
he rigoroufly prohibited the cuftom of public di- 
verfions to his fellow citizens, yet continued to 
them the privilege of provoking Laughter by the 
dint of irony and farcafm. 

But let us now return to the true origin of Lawgh- 
ter, which, as I have already obferved, can be 
found no where elfe but in rational jo}, — what, I 
pray, is the reafon, that we never, or indeed but very 
feldom, laugh when alone? Solitude—becaufe its 
unfocial privation of objeéts rendereth us ferious, 
and it is not qualified to fet the fprings of gaiety in 
action. 

One argument more prefents itfelf in auxiliary 
fupport to my doétrine of rational joy, and that is, 
if Laughter were not under the influence of judg- 
ment, what would hinder us from abandoning our- 
felves entirey to its forceful fway, and continually 
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laughing in open defiance of difcretion, when chal- 
lenged thereto by thofe pleafant images, with which 
the mind amufes itfelf in the midft of filence, or by 
thofe entertaining objects that chance throws before 
us in our retirement. 

The check by which we are reftrained in fuch 
circumftances, is neither more nor lefs than rea/on, 
whofe influence is never more ftrongly felt by man, 
than when he is infulated from the noify commerce 
of his fellow-creatures.— Now all thefe obfervations 
confpire to prove, (with a kind of emulation as it 
were) that joy is the origin of Laughter, but under 
the aufpice of reafon; and when that fupreme intel- 
Icétual power does not exert its utmoft authority 
upon us. 

But in order that this principle may be the 
readier, and more univerfally admitted, there re- 
mains one obftacle more to be removed, and that 
is in regard to znfancy; whofe peculiar attribute 
feems to be that of laughing, andcannot be deemed 
fufceptible of that admixture of reafon, circum- 
ftances, and condition fo effential to Laughter. 

1. We are induced by appearances to think, that 
an infant (before we are pleafed to allow him the 
ufe of reafon) Jaughs only by imitation, that is in 
confequence of the analogy which his features, 
organs, and conformation hath, with thofe of the 
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perfon he fees laughing. 

2. When after fome time he begins to compare 
together feveral ideas proportioned to his young 
perception, it is more than probable that he then 
begins to laugh, and if not fo very a-propos, at leaft, 
from fome known caufe his childifh fancy has con- 
ceived ; wherefore we have no longer a right to 
pronounce his Laughter to be no more than a copy 
of ours. 

3. Reafon (notwithftanding appearances to the 
contrary) is certainly born with man, and though 
not arrived toa ftate of perfection in infancy, yet 
from that early period does it begin to enforce its 
influence over all our actions, though in a more or 
lefs obfcure manner. 

Be it alfo remembered, that when I attribute 
Laughter to rational joy, 1 do not hence infer, that 
it is the refult of perfect reafon, but chufe to leave 
the queftion undecided, whether it be the effet of 
the ufe, or of the abufe of reafon. Now an abufe. 
of reafon cannot be committed by any perfon who 
is not more or lefs poffeffed of that faculty. 

Hence confequently arifes my belief that animals 
do not laugh, becaufe they are devoid of rea/on; 
that man /aughs becaufe he is endowed therewith ; 
and that infants /augh from their making a good or 
a bad ufe thereof.—-A man is not to be called 
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‘blind becaufe his fightis become dim and infirm; for 
the fame reafon that we cannot deny that a twi- 
light’s weak luftre, is as evincing a proof of the light’s 
exiftence, asis the full meridian fplendor of the 
fun.—In this place too may be alledged the com- 
parifon of a pendulum, whofe motions indicate the 
fprings that make it a&t, whether it points out the 
hours regularly or not. 

It has been at all times obferved, that women are 
more prone to Laughter than men; young people 
more than the old; fools more than the wife; thofe 
of a bilious and fanguine temperament, more than 
thofe of a melancholly one: and indeed how could 
it be otherwife, fince the firft, from being more 
inclined to joy, muft neceflarily be more difpofed 
to Jangh. In tracing this obfervation to its fource 
we find, that young people and thofe of a bilious 
‘temperament are more inclinable to laugh, than the 
prudent and the old, becaufe being by their nature 

nore lively and inconfiderate, they do not fufficiently 
examine rnto the motives of their joy. 

In general there is reafon to believe, that all 
complexional Laughers yield to the impulfe of this 
faculty from one common caufe, as for inflance, 
The ignorant and the foolifh laugh from a fault 
ain difcernment, which either conceals from, or 
difguifes to them fome part of the objects, and 
-on!v permits them to fee that which is the meft flat- 
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tering to them. Women and men of a fanguine 
temperament laugh becaufe the manner of con- 
templating objects, is fo entirely dependent on one’s 
conformation ; and the organifation of fuch perfons 
being of a more fenfible and delicate nature, it 
uncontrovertibly follows, that they muft more ra- 
pidly feize on the agreeable fide of a picture, than 
others of more grofs intellects can. 

After having taken a fufficient furvey of what 
true Laughter is, in all the principle points of view 
which it prefents to us, nothing now hinders us to 
refume that department of the Jaughing faculty, 
which we had detached and laid afide from our 
refearch hitherto, as almoft foreign from it ; what E 
mean, is that Laughter which is extorted by wzo-- 
lent tickling, the involuntarily laughing burfis caufed: 
by a delirium, by the tarantula, or by wounds of 
the diaphragm. 

But having already declared, that thefe pheno- 
mena were alien from my fubject, and were there- 
fore thence purpofely feparated, feeing that they 
are dire&tly oppofite, it cannot now be expected I 
fhould enter into a long defcription of them. Let: 
this declaration then fuflice in regard to thofe par- 
ticular cafes, viz. joy always comes in for a fhare, 
in whatever fpecies of Laughter, even where pain 
prevails, becaufe it can never exift without the 
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blending fome agreeable fenfation, and a being as 
it were intimately mixed with pleafure. 

Let us now fuppofe Hannibal, Lucan, Seneca, 
or the unfortunate Andronicus, compelled, as was 
really their fate, to make away with themfelves, 
and left to chufe the means. Let us farther fup- 
pofe, that one of thofe unhappy victims to politics 
or tyranny gives the preference to poifon, but is 
anxious at the fame time to difguife to himfelf the 
rigour of fo cruel a neceflity, and defirous (if we 
may be allowed the expreflion) of feeing death 
approach under a more agreeable form, he there- 
fore chufes to take the poifon determined on, in a 
glafs of hydromel. 

The fo compounded draught, it muft be allowed, 
will caufe a mixed fenfation of pleafure and pain ; 
of pleafure, from the infeparable quality of the 
liquor in which the poifon is mafked ; of pain, or 
rather horror, from the bitternefs or fhock which 
muft always firike us at the thought of felf-de- 
firuétion. 

A like mixture will be found in all forced Laugh- 
ter, whether the violence that occafions it give pain, 
or be the caufe of death. It is proper to remark, 
that in the torture and death which unhappy fuf- 
ferers, fo devoted, undergo, by too violent a fhock ; 
their Laughter, from whatever circumftance arif- 
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ing, is never caufed but by an agreeable vibration 
in the region of thofe very mufcles, which are de- 
figned by nature to difplay the exterior fymptoms of 
gaiety, and that may be looked upon as the infiru- 
mental chords of joy, which whenever touched, can- 
- not avoid exciting a local pleafure, however pain- 
ful at the time the foul’s fituation may be. Thus, 
fweet things that are offered to a child againft his 
will, flatter his tafte, although his capricious fro- 
wardnefs rejects them. 

Some people may afk, how is it poffible that iz- 
voluntary Laughter fhould caufe death, if its having 
been accompanied with an agreeable fenfation were 
true? But fuch an objection is fo far from invali- 
dating my fyftem, that it but the more firmly eftab- 
lifhes it, fince there are fo many proofs of perfons 
who have died through joy, as the hiftorians copi- 
oufly inform us. 

Chilo, a very eminent citizen of Sparta, and who 
had even afpired to the throne of Lacedemon, ex- 
pired fuddenly with joy, on receiving the news of his 
being conqueror at the Olympic games. Denis the 
foul’s tyrant died of exceflive joy, on hearing that 
his poem was honoured with the crown of fuccefs at 
the fame aflembly: Philippides, a comic poet, 
died of a fimilar caufe: Diagoras, whofe three fons 
proved conquerors the fame day in combatting with 
the Ceftas, died on the fpot where the agreeable 
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news was repeated to him: a mother, after the 
battle of Cannz, dropt down dead, on feeing a fon 
arrive, who, fhe had been told, was flain there.— 
If mere joy can be produétive of fuch terrible 
effects, what muft be the cafe, when the foul finds 
herfelf divided and torn by contending pafiions, — 
: However, let not death be held as the only efe& 
which a too intenfe joy is capable of caufing, 
becaufe we have inftances of its defeating diforders, 
_and faving the patient’s life. 

Few readers are ignorant of that cardinal’s hif- 
tory, who being reduced to the point of death by 
an abcefs, was forfaken by his phyficians, and left 
for dead by his domefticks, yet owed his fudden and 
unexpected recovery, to the whimfical difguife of 
his monkey. The fagacious animal, obferving the 
fervants every where bufy in ftripping the houfe of 
its furniture, muffled himfelf up in the cardinal’s 
hat, and other articles of his attire; refolving in imi- 
tation of them, to come in for his fhare of the plun- 
der. So grotefque an appearance, provoked in the 
dying perfon an irrefiftible defire of Laughing ; and 
the convulfion, in confequence, was fo great, that 
it burft the coats of the abcefs in a moment, by 
which extraordinary event, the cardinal’s life was 
faved. Yet the Laughter to which he was indebted 
for his recovery, was a violent concuffion in which 
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his will could claim no fhare. The déjettion of 
his fpirits, the fuffering of his body, the anguifh 
of his foul, the ingratitude of his domeftics con- 
tending about the fpoil before his death, prefented 
a very afflifting picture to his mind. Notwith- 
ftanding which, on the unexpected appearance of 
his monkey’s grotefque equipment, by its affailing 
in him thofe very organs, whofe office, as I have 
above hinted, is to reveal the fymptoms of joy, 
there enfued an involuntary fit of Laughter, which 
even the horror of death could not reprefs, and 
whofe falutary eruption opened a fpeedy difcharge 
to the contained humours, thereby recalling life 
and health. This Laughter, abftratted from the 
happy circumftances with which it was attended, is 
to be confidered as an extraordinary blending of 
local pleafure, and reflected pain ; becaufe it could 
not put the joy-exciting fprings in play, without 
fuper-inducing into thofe parts a kind of delight, in 
its nature contrary to the then contiguous or ad- 
junct fenfations of anguifh. 

Involuntary tickling caufeth alfo the double fen- 
fation I have mentioned; for though it makes the 
foul fuffer by difquieting, troubling, and tormenting 
her fo far, that it may truly be called pain, yet its 
effect is produced by the interference of pleafure, 
becaufe tickling depends chiefly on a delicate souch- 
ing, that proves agreeable to the epidermis. No- 
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body can dare to affert, that this flight and inter. 
mittent impreflion, wounds or even hurts the fkin 
in any fhape; on the contrary, by being gently 
continued, it invites fleep; and in prefling on the 
fibres more forcibly, no hurt is done to them. 

We are now obliged to admit, that by a kind of 
incomprehenfible contradiétion, the foul fhrinks 
from this operation when too violent, yet takes plea- 
fure in defpite of herfelf, and to fuch a degree, that 
by the means of Laughter, the is forced to give a 
manifeft proof of the involuntary gratification that 
is thence derived. 

This inexplicable alliance of counter-aéting im- 
preffions, is every day obfervable in the Sardonie 
laugh, where the combined ftamp of thefe two con- 
trary pañlions is vifible; with this difference how- 
ever, that the two principles of which we are now 
fpeaking, are in this fpecies of Laughter derived from 
reafon; whereas in forced involuntary Laughter, the 
pleafure mingled with this violent commotion, and 
as if it were againft our will, is merely fenfitive, and 
appertains not in the leaft to the intellectual power. 

The extent of this pleafure fpreads no farther 
than to the mechanical agents of Laughter, fetting 
fome of its fprings a going in a kind of blind man- 
ner, without any certain aim or confequence pro- 
pofed, and without any acquiefcing affent from the 
throne of reafon.. Hence then a diftinétion in due 
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form arifes of the Sardonic laugh, from that which is 
known to be provoked by ¢icé/izg, convulfions, a de- 
lirium, a particular kind of herb, the ufe of faffron, 
the tarantula’s bite, and wounds of the diaphragm. 

Not one of thefe feveral Laughters flow from the 
reafoning principle, but are all the natural effects of 
fome involuntary accidents, happening in fome 
enteriour or interiour parts of the body ; and there- 
fore the Laughter-provoking herb, that grows in 
Sardinia, does not appear to me to furnifh the moi 
probable etymology for the true Sardonic laugh; 
_ this word but badly fuits with the diverfity of the 
two-fold fpecies, one of which is the obfcure effect 
of a merely phyfical acccident, the other is a feeling 
refult from two moral caufes. 

I am inclined now to think, that as far as the 
nature of the fubje& will permit, I have demon- 
ftrated, that true Laughter has its fource in rational 
joy; but that the forced, and the involuntary, is the 
effect of a mere machinal operation. 

I do not doubt, but the two illuftrious perfonages 
who are to fpeak after me, have acquired upon this 
matter a much more extenfive knowledge than IL 
can pretend to; wherefore, aétuated by a juft and 
implicit defire of profiting mylelf by their inftruc- 
tions, I haften, gentlemen, to abdicate the title 
of orator, and fit down among you in the humble 
character of an auditor. 
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Words are wanting to exprefs my furprize, on 
hearing you, my much honoured friend, labour fo 
ftrenuoufly to eftablifh for the true origin of Laughter, 
a caufe that has been unanimouily rejected by all 
philofophers. For if in joy were to be found the 
origin of Laughter, if even this opinion were pro- 
bable, by what ftrange miftake, or erring propen- 
fity of the human mind, have men of the moft cul- 
tivated genius, not only difclaimed, but looked 
upon it-as abfurd? Were they deficient, either in 
penetration to make the difcovery, or in eloquence 
' and judgment to fupport it when once ftarted. 
But, fince on the contrary, they have all confederated 
againft this opinion, is it not then probable they 
found it moft inadequate to what they fought for? 

It muft however occur to every body, that the 
firf idea which prefents itfelf to perfons debating 
on the nature of Laughter, is, that in all likelihood 
it arifes from joy.—Yet this problem, when judici- 
oufly examined, is embarraffed from the very off-fet 
with a multitude of contradictions ; and of which 
here follow fome glaring inftances. 

1. If Laughter were the ncceflary confequence of 
je 1 muft always accompany it, which is not the 
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cafe. ——2. It muft excite Laughter as often as, and 
during all the time that it exifts, which it does not. 
3. It could not be raifed to any excefs, without 
exciting a like excefs in Laughter, and that, expe- 
rience is againft.—4. In fine, it would be the fole 
efficient and determining caufe of Laughter, which 
you yourfelf deny. 

I fhall enter into no difcuffion with you at pre- 
fent about thefe feveral articles, which I chearfully 
refign to the prefident’s fuperior fagacity, becaufe 
therein would be implied an analyfis of the paffions, 
and I am not prefumptuous enough to undertake a 
formal examination of fo intricate a fubjeét efpecially 
in his prefence. 

{ will therefore make a tranfition to what I find 
myfelf more equal to; and that is, the fecond part 
of your difcourfe, in which it appears, that yourfelf, 
being ftunned at the many obftacles with which the 
fyftem of fimple joy is clogged, had immediate 
recourfe to the fubterfuge of rational or refleGing 
joy; an admirable expedient it muft be owned, and 
by whofe intervention, as by a legerdemain fineffe, 
you fhift the moral fiege of Laughter from the heart 
to the head, , 

I have, Sir, no objection to this dexterity of 
yours; no: on the contrary, it puts you more in 
my power...Againft this then, your head quarter, 
{mean to point my chief battery. But I fhall in. 
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dulge myfelf no farther in the attack I intend to 
make againit /imple joy, than in oppofing to it, the 
phyfcal delineation of Laughter, as made by fome 
of the moft able phyfiologifts during the invefti- 
gation of its nature and fymptoms. 

Since then. according to your own aflertion, 
Laughter arifes from joy, endeavour to make out if 
you can, wherein any refemblance between the two 
exifts. Iam fure that nobody except yourfelf, per- 
haps in the portraiture thereof which I am going 
to prefent you with, will be able to find any. Now 
pray attend to this defcription, or if it fhould ra- 
ther fo appear to you, this anatomical defe&tion of 
Laughier.— 

‘€ Upon examining the countenance, things ap- 
‘€ pear in this manner:——The fore-head expands 
‘6 itfelf, the eye-brows are deprefled, the eye-lids 
** narrow themfelves near the corners of the eyes, 
*¢ and all the neighbouring fkin becomes wrinkled 
‘ and unequal. The eye being thus comprefied, 
€ and half fhut, owes its luftre to a forced-out 
‘ moifture with which it is fuffufed.. Even thofe 
‘ perfons from whom grief could never extort 
‘€ tears, are then compelled to fhed fome. The 
« nofe is contracted, and terminated more or lefs 
“© in a point; the lips are drawn backwards and 
« lengthened; the teeth are difplayed; the cheeks 
«are elevated, and tending to overftretch their 
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mufcles, which by the interftitial hollows caufed 
by the refiftance or retraction of their fibres, 
caufe thofe dimples fo pleafing in the cheeks of 
fome, fo difagreeable in thofe of others unfa- 
favoured by nature. 
“ The mouth now obliged to be open, fhews 
the tongue in a fufpended ftate, and continually 
agitated by forcible vibrations. The voice 
is no longer articulate, and renders only broken 
founds, now loud and piercing, now low and 
plaintive. The neck fwells and becomes fhort, 
all the veins are full and diftended; from the 
blood’s being hurried in a tumultuous manner 
into the fmalleft veffels of the epidermis or fcarf. 
fkin, fpreads over the countenance the hue of a 
_ violet red, which is the neighbouring fymptom of 
fuffocation. Yet all thefe effects are moderate, 
when compared to the violent exertion felt in 
other parts. ‘The breaft is fo vehemently aftu- 
ated, as to labour under the greateft difficulty, 
nay, of an almoft impoflibility of letting an ar- 
ticulate word be uttered; a violent pain is felt 
in the fides; the bowels feel as if they were torn, 
and the ribs as if rent afunder. 
‘ During this outrageous crifis, the whole body 
is bent, twifted in a manner, and as it were 
crumpled together; the hands throw themfelves 
upon the fides, and there clofely faften; the face 
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~ & 4s foon dewed over with fweat ; the voice is con- 
<< verted into groans, and breathing into fmoothered 
“* fighs.” 

“© Sometimes the over violence of this agitation 

‘ produceth kindred effeéts to thofe of a mortal 

_ beverage, fuch as bolting bones out of their 
‘< joints, dreadful fwoonings, and fometimes death. 
¢«¢ While this kind of torture lafts, the head and 
‘ fhoulders undergo the fame fatiguing emotions, 
‘ which the breafts and fides do. Their agitation 
‘6 at firft is perceptible and irregular; then all on 
‘< a fadden, as if exhaufted of their vigour, they 
‘€ drop nervelefs into quiet. The hands hang 
€ liftlefs, the legs have no power to move, and 
‘ the whole machine languifheth as in a ftate of. 
‘ inaction.” 

Such is the picture of Laughter, as communicated 
to us by the moft accurate obfervers. It will be of 
no fervice to you to reply, that this is the portrai- 

‘ture of vebement Laughter, but not that of moderate 
Laughter, nor even of a /mile, becaufe according to 
your own reflexion, immoderate Laughter, and a 
Jmile, are bomogenesus, all difference being only in the 
greater or lefs degree. 

You will not, I am fure, pretend to deny, that 
all the frightful phenomena which we have recited 
2s inherent to zmmoderate Laughter, are difplayed 
alfo by moderate Laughter, though in a milder degree, 
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and are likewife manifeited by a {mile though as in 
miniature. 

You will not in the leaft embarrafs me now, by 
painting the peculiar graces to be feen in the laf, 
becaufe it would not be a lefs abfurd way of rea- 
foning, than if you were to define the fever an 
agreeable vermillion diffufed over the countenance, 
inafmuch as its beginning is always accompanied 
_ with this flight fymptom, it would be equally erro- 
neous to pretend defining the nature of vehement 
Laughter, by that of a gentle /mile, as it would be 
to expect your difcovering the mafculine and regu- 
lar features of a man, in the yet unfold fketch and 
delicate fibres of an infant. 

Since you yourfelf cannot deny but that common 
Laughter refembles more or lefs the extraordinary 
or violent, whofe defcription we have given, and 
fince alfo nothing fimilar is to be met with in the 
fymptoms of joy, even when it proves to be the har- 
binger of death ; therefore muft neceflarily vanith 
the likenefs which you would fain eftablifh between 
zt and Laughter, and your adoption of the one 
fynonimouily for the other, has no foundation in 
truth. 

You may indeed refpite for fome fhort time the 
total overthrow of your fyftem, by afferting that 
in joy, as well as in Laughter, the forehead con- 
ftantly dilates itfelf, which according to your no- 
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tion of things, may perhaps be fufficient to confti- | 
tute a manifeft refemblance. 

But you cannot avail yourfelf of fuch an evafion, 
becaufe I am fure this very propofition muft draw 
upon your back the greateft part of the faculty, 
who will moft certainly demonftrate to you, that in 
thefe two occafions the forehead is dilated in a 
different manner, and by the agency of fprings 
quite oppofite to each other, {fo that finally the ap- 
pearances are qnite diffimilar. 

Phyfiologifts will inform you, that in joy there is 
derived an afflux of fpirits to the forehead, that 
with an inftantaneous uniformity, fets in motion a 
multitude of little mufcles, harmonioufly corref- 
ponding in every fenfe with the forehead’s exterior 
tegument, by the means of whofe gentle inhibition, 
all thefe minor fprings are kept in the moft perfett 
equilibrium, whence beams forth that attractive 
ferenity, that pleafing {moothnefs obfervable in the 
_fuperior part of the human countenance. 

But in Laughter, on the contrary, that very tegu- 
-ment alluded to, although dilated on the forehead, 
is fo but in a conftrained manner by the forcible 
and foreign compreflion which it undergoes from 
the contraétion of the eye-lids, accidental wrink- | 
ling of the temples, by the fwollen jutting out of 
the cheeks, and the general contraction of the 
smufcles, with which it is not immediately con- 
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nected.——Hence follows, that in joy the forehead is 
dilated becaufe it is equally filled ; and in Laughter, 
becaufe the fame degree of violence to which it is 
fubje&t, draws it alike on every fide. 

Your own good fenfe having forefeen the greateft 
part of thefe difficulties, in order to elude any dif- 
pute concerning them, took immediate fhelter 
under the new paradox of rational joy. But how 
can you hope that the likenefs which 1s denied to 
exift betwixt Laughter and joy, fhould be received 
as applicable between Laughter and rea/fon ? for our 
bufinefs now is to dwell not upon the appearances, 
but upon the reality of things. If Laughter, and 
the caufe of it, as by you affigned, have any affinity, 
our judgment on that head muft be guided by an 
inveftigation of their undoubted effence. 

I might be troublefome to you at fetting out 
about the natural propriety of certain terms, and 
begin by afking, if the epithet rational or refleted 
can have any accurate connexion with the rapid and 
lively fenfation of joy ? But not to be fevere upon 
you, I will indulgently for your fake admit the 
alliance of thefe two expreflions, although I fhail 
never be prevailed on to think that joy in a man is 
the refult of a rational or reflecting principle; be- 
caufe the quicknefs of its emotions, and the erup- 
tions of Laughter are too impetuous for any body’s 
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confenting to attribute their caufe to the flow, and 
circum{pet progrefs of judgment. 

I am therefore induced to think, that the mean- 
ing of your words is very limited; they may imply 
indeed for inftance, that reafon, by having more or 
lefs influence upon all creatures endowed with ra- 
tionality, muft neceflarily come in for fome fhare 
in the action of Laughter ; whence perhaps will be 
inferred, that we never Jaugh but in confequence of 
a fedulous operation of our judgment, and a flight 
return of complaifance to ourfelves. Nay, I will 
fretch my indulgence ftill farther, by not in- 
fifting that any more is meant by your expreffions, 
than that Laughter fprings fo fuddenly from the 
intelligent principle productive of it, as that there is 
no pofiibility of afcertaining the epocha or different 
times of this fudden operation; and that by a 
fpecial privilege, the fits of Laughter are always 
co-inflantaneous with the rational or reflecting Jenti- 
ment that excites them.—But here, left I fhould 
be miftaken by you, I muft declare, that allowing 
this to be the true meaning of your definition, it 
feems, however, to be ftill labouring under number- 
lefs inconveniencies, and liable to a multitude of ob- 
jeCtions, that prefent themfelves to me from every 
tide of the queftion. 

You maintain forfooth, that the influence of rea- 
fon is neceffary to the act of Laughter ; which 
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according to you is prepared and propofed as it 
were by joy; then coolly intervenes re4/0» to deter. 
mine the emotions in confequence of a judgment 
fometimes ripe, and fometimes premature.—But 
the adoption of fuch a ftrange doctrine muft funda- 
mentally deftroy your own favourite fyftem. 

Although Laughter, as fome people will tell you, 
may fometimes exift by the approbation of reafon, 
and confequently to an examination more or lefs 
accurate of the motives which may have excited 
thereto; yet that can happen only in fome particu- 
Jar cafes. But what anfwer have you to make to 
an opponent who fhould object to you, that we 
laugh much oftner, nay, more frequently without 
the approbation of reafon, nay, when fhe interi- 
oufly blames us for fo doing, and even when fome- 
times we unite our utmoft efforts to her rebuking 
admonitions, in order to avoid the fcandal and 
offence which muft refult from ill-timed Laughter, 
whether in regard to the circumftances of the place 
where we are, or of the perfons with whom we are 
in company. 

Now pray, Sir, what fhield have you wherewith 
to blunt the poignancy of fo powerful an objection. 
—Is it really your intention to prove, that the 
influencing power of reafon always abets Laughter ? 
How far you may have already fucceeded towards 
obtaining that end, as well as every defireable con- 
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fequence to enfue, are now defeated by the farting 
of this fingle difficulty. 

Your wonted fubtleties will be of little or no 
avail to you here, for although you fuppofe, that 
Laughter may be equally produced dy the ufe, as 
«well as by the abufe of reafon, it is evident that you 
do not underfiand by the word abz/e, what every 
body does by its fynonymous expreffions of pri- 
vation and abfence; but you employ it in the dif- 
ferent fenfe of error and precipitation; nay, you feem 
very anxious that this interpretation fhould be re- 
ceived, and not the leaft doubt remain about it, 

Never fure could a greater abfurdity be con- 
tended for, than on one hand to affert, that Laugh- 
ter is always produced by a more or lefs perfeét 
operation of rea/on, and on the other to declare, 
that there are occafions where rea/ox has nothing 
to do with Laughter. Now you are reduced to the 
dilemma of fixing your choice upon one of thefe 
two affertions, a very perplexing alternative, and 
from which I do not perceive you can be extricated 
with any advantage to your caufe. 

Is not this boldly afferting a faét to be and 
not to be at the fame time, by your declaration 
that reafon is both what does and does not deter- 
mine us to /zugh. Now if it can be proved that 
we laugh ofteneft in defpite of her, and her ftrongeft 
repugnance to any fuch ill-timed emotions, you 
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mutt then be forced to acknowledge, that neither 
jointly with, nor feparately from joy, is the intel- 
leétual faculty to be confidered as the primitive 
caufe of Laughter. 

I confefs however on my fide, that there are 
many occurrences in life, where fometimes a meer 
fimple and vagve fenfation of joy, and that fome- 
times fpringing from a peculiar motive, feem to be, 
if not the caufes, at leaft the immediate occafions 
of Laughter. But it happens almoit as often that 
we laugh without having any pretext of joy for fo 
doing, or even without any motive arifing from rea- 
Jon or reflexion. 

An illuftrious example is to be feen in the cele- 
brated and moft pathetic paflage of Homer’s Iliad,. 
when Heétor /aughs at the terror which young 4fy- 
anax feels, on beholding the terrible appearance of 
his father’s helmet. It will not be an eafy matter to: 
perfuade people, that this /augh had its fource in 
joy, and much lefs in a rational or refle“ing joys 
The affecting fituation of this great warrior, ex- 
torts tears from the moft infenfible:—joy certainly 
can come in for no fhare in the tender adieus of the 
rival of Achilles, and the melting forrow of Andro- 
mache.——Moreover, the influencing power of rea- 
fon, appears to be very imcompatible here with the 
refpeétive fituations of the feveral aétors in this 
very moving fcene, that exhibits on every counte- 
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nance a perturbation of mind, with a ftruggle of the 
paflions, and the noble efforts of heroic courage 
almoft fubdued by conjugal and paternal fondnefs, 
a confufed mixture of weaknefs, generofity, love, 
and defpair. 

I chufe on this occafion to quote another ftriking 
inftance of Laughter, wherein joy cannot throw in 
a plea for the leaft pretext of having caufed it, and 
that is, when Venus is made to laugh at her fon 
Cupid’s being pricked by the fling of a dee. This 
agreeable idea, and charming fiction are taken from 
the Greek poet 7 heocritus. 


Fair Venus laugh’d; then whifper’d in his ear, 
Ha! do you fmart? who’ll pity you my dear— 
Thou, who this cruel bee’s true emblem art, 
Delight’ {tin tender breafts to plunge thy ruthlefs dart. 


Tt cannot be faid that the goddefs Jaughed on this 
occafion from any joy fuch an accident could have 
caufed in her mind, or that fhe had the leaft fhadow 
of a reafon for laughing. However, this laugh of 
the parent deity, whether vational or not, is within 
the feelings of nature; and this ingenious fiction is 
the abridged hiftory of moft mother’s behaving 
towards their children for flight caufes of anxiety. 
Now if there appear to be but a limited number 
of cafes wherein joy and rea/on are abfolutely neu- 
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tral in regard to the art of Laughter; there are 
doubtlefs a thoufand other inftances, wherein Laugh- 
ter, fo far from confulting with, or waiting for 
their advice, exerts itfelf in an outrageous and ob- 
ftinate contradiction to them; of which to give a 
detail would take up too much time at prefent; but 
it may be eafily colleted from the vicious habitude 
we are prone to of /aughing at feveral objeéts, 
which rather deferve compaflion in the eye of rea- 
fon ; fuch as drunkennefs, deafnefs, imperfections, 
deformities, blunders, accidents, falls, errors *, 
miftakes ; in fine, the moft part of natural infirmi- 
ties, and generally fpeaking, all thofe objects at 
which we cannot help /aughing in defpite of the in- 
teriour reproach our confcience feems to make to us 
on fuch indelicate occafions. Were I to dwell upon 
every one of thefe articles, I could not avoid educing 
new proofs from them, that rez/on and joy are 
almoft always at variance with Laughier. 

It is now time to proceed to your third divifion, 
or rather to your exception againft Laughrer. For 
you have found out the fecret of infinuating, that 
there is a true /augh, and another, whofe only merit 


* Tilum et labentem Teucres rifere netantem 
Et faleos rident removentem pectore fluctus. 
Virgil Æneid, 
The Trojans laugh’d as they beheld him fall, 
And, fwimming, vomit up the briny draught. 
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is to refemble it; fo that the latter, according to: 
your doétrine, is not to be looked upon as identical: 
with the former. This is one of your new fangled 
fubtleties, by whofe fliding and evafive means you: 
attempt an artful efcape, as it were, by furprize,. 
from the moft capital objections brought againft 
your fyftem of rational joy. 

True Laughter then, according to you, is a refill: 
felt intimately, and from a two-fold moral caufe ; and 
the other fort is no more than. a machinal accident, a 
meer natural emotion. But this diftinétion appears 
quite frivolous to me, fince you afterwards make no 
difficulty of allowing, that thefe two forts of Laugh- 
ter aliuate the fame fhrings, caufe the Jame phenomena, 
and produce the fame Jenfations in the Jenfitive part of 
our frame. 

Since you, Sir, are fo fond of making compari- 
fons, permit me to follow your example.—Suppofe 
now, that you were called upon to give an analyfis 
of pleafure, and after afligning for a definition, fo 
defired, that zt is a Jenfation agreeable to the foul, 
you fhould be then more clofely prefled upon to 
declare, what is your fentiment on this fubject fo 
far as it relates to the fenfes; I now pray you to tell 
me, would you give for anfwer, that this article. 
ought to be retrenched from the queftion, as being alien 
- from, and bearing no affinity to #¢.— Would it not on. 
the contrary have been more natural to prefume in. 
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your favour, that from thefe two branches making 
but one, you would have thus defined pleafure: 
a fituation agreeable to the foul, whether [be acquires it 
by the means of her own faculties, or that fhe finds ber- 
Self in Juch a flate of delight occafioned by her fenfes, 
and the organs with which fhe is fo intimately con- 
necied.—~\'rom a parity of reafoning Laughter ought 
to be thus defined: a faficient commotion of certaix 
Springs, which are agitated either by a moral caufe, 
viz. the influence of the foul upon our organization, or 
by a phyfical caufe, that is, the accidental vibration of 
thofe very fprings. 

Although fuch an explanation might doubtlefs 
have appeared more rational, it muft neverthelefs 
have thrown you into the neceflity of feeking out 
fome one common principle for the feveral claffes 
of Laughter; and that is a perplexity you carefully 
fhunned involving yourfelf in, from a tacit con- 
viétion of its rendering your fyftem of jay imprac- 
ticable. 

But as reafon feems to demand, that the fame 
effe&t fhould have but the fame caufe, and that as 
the feat of feeing is always in the eye, that of taft- 
ing in the palate, that of hearing in the ear, that’ 
of feeling in all the exteriour parts of the epidermis 
or fcarf-fkin ; in alike manner fome particular, and 
unvarying place in the human organization muft be 
afligned to the faculty of Laughter. | 
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Several authors have made diligent enquiry ta 
difcover where the permanent fcene may be fixed, 
where the primitive vibration is exerted which is 
fo foon communicable to almoft every part of the 
body.—Thefe perfons who feem to have the moft 
judicioufly reafoned upon the fubjeét, unanimoufly 
agree in declaring, that the phyfically appropriated 
region of Laughter is in the diaphragm: thus we 
call the membranous feparation of the breaft from 
the lower belly, whofe fituation is liable to be eafily 
changed, and in different manners. 

In the firft place it may be caufed by a momentary 
derangement of the heart, to whofe containing cafe, 
the pericardium, this membrane is annexed ; while 
the heart continues in its natural movement it is 
ebferved to have a kind of tender regard for its 
envelop, which it feems in a manner fearful of 
offenfively touching, and changes in general to fo 
move itfelf as to caufe no unufual impreflions 
thereon. 

But when Laan takes place, this equipoife 
exifts no longer. The agitation fpreads, and the 
heart, with its cafe, feels the effects thereof. The 
latter is clofely conneéted with the diaphragm by 
the means of mufcles, much larger in mankind than 
in animals: and as no part of the human fabric is 
eafier to be fhaken than the diaphragm, it is foon 
Os i by the means of a more or lefs violent 
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convulfion, which communicates itfelf to the breaft 
through the mediation of other mufcles, that by 
progreflively acting one upon the other, imprefs 
an immediate correfpondence en thofe of the lips, 
cheeks, nofe, forehead, and of all the face. Hence 
arife all the fymptoms attendant upon Laughter, 
and which we have now fufficiently enumerated. 

In the fecond place we are to obferve, that the 
diaphragm may be agitated by two different caufes, 
1. Exteriourly by the impreflion of tickling and of 
avounds; 2. Interiourly, by the violent effect of fome | 
dangerous beverage, or by the inteftine conflit of 
certain humours. But in all thefe cafes it is evi- 
dent, that Laughter is always the fame, and that 
its name ought not to be changed on account of 
thefe varying circumftances; and it is a meer mat- 
ter of indifference as to the effence of this ope- 
ration, whether it be effeétuated by an exteriour 
agent, or an internal caufe. 

When the agitation we are here treating of, is 
vifibly caufed by an extraordinary commotion of 
the heart, it then but little imports to the definition 
of Laughter, to diftinguifh whether this movement 
of the heart be excited by a phyfical or a moral 
caufe, both the one and the other being equally 
capable of producing it. 

The effential object of our prefent refearch, is to 
be able to afcertain which is the true region of 
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Laughter; and fince every thing confpires to prove 
that the diaphragm is: we muft adhere to this dif- 
covery, as being the true principle of the phyfical 
Laughter; that of the moral principle can doubtlefs 
be only accelerated thereby. 

Let me then be permitted to declare, until fuch 
time as I fhall have proceeded to the laft part of my 
difcourfe, that Laughter {pringing from whatfoever 
caufe, muft be afcribed to the agitation of the da- 
phragm. 

I have made mention that the mufcular fprings 
by whofe agency this membrane is drawn nearer 
to the heart, are larger in mankind than in ani- 
mals; let it now be added, that they are alfo fhorter ; 
a fufficient diflinétion to juflify man’s exclufive 
right to the appropriated faculty of Laughter, which 
appears now to depend merely upon organization. 

This remark duly attended to will inform us, 
that man /aughs becaufe his ftature is ere&t, and that 
he walks upon two feet; for it is this continual 
habitude of the body, that difpofes of our interi- 
our parts in a different manner from thofe of qua- 
drupeds : and agreeable to this notion we fee, that 
‘fome birds can imitate Laughter to a certain degree. 
But independently of all other reafons which de- 
bar them of enjoying this privilege compleatly, we 
mut confider that their feathers render them inac- 
ceflible to ‘ickling, and that, moreover the fixed fhape 


ee 
of their beak is not properly fitted to imitate that 
difpofition of feature obfervable in the human coun- 
‘tenance, when Laughier is occafoned. 

Whenever the mufcular parts adminiftering to 
Laughter, are thrown into agitation againft our 
will, this forced emotion, ever accompanied with 
-pleafure and pain, forms the Sardonic laugh, an ex- 
preflion whofe origin hitherto no body has properly — 
elucidated. 

Some grammarians, and Danet among the num- 
ber refer this manner of fpeaking to a Latin pro- 
‘verb ; yet Cicero, who has fometimes made ufe of 
it, never quoted it but in Greek, Itis not at all 
improbable, that the epithet Sardonic was equally 
of foreign extraction among the Greeks, as among 
the Romans, and owes its origin to the entire de- 
fruétion of the kingdom of Lydia, under their 
defeated fovereign Creefus. 

This haughty nation, by rebelling againft Cyrus, 
‘their conqueror, provoked his anger to fubdue them 
a fecond time ; wherefore, entering fword in hand 
into Sardi, the capital city of Lydia, and in order » 
to punish the inhabitants for their revolt, he forbid 
them the ufe of arms, and left them no other re- 
fource to fubfift by, but their induftry. The Sar- 
dians, thus humbled, dared not to think any more 
of a revolt, ind for their fubfftance embraced 
mercenary profeffions, fuch as thofe of publicans; 
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of dealers, of ftage-players, &c. 

It is not unnatural to believe, that thofe late 
mafters of Afia, reduced to earn a livelihood by 
buffoon arts, acquitted themfelves at firft but in 
an aukward manner, and that perchance may have 
given rife to the proverb of the Sardonic laugh, in 
order to exprefs this kind of con/trained Laughter, 
that goes no farther than the lips. | 

However there is no reafon abfolutely prohibit- 
ing us to believe, that the word Sardonic is derived 
from the word Sardinia, on account of the Laughter- 
caufing-berb, which is faid to grow in that ifland, 
were there not fufficient motives to make us doubt 
of its exiftence. We are to obferve too, that the 
Laughter excited by fuch an herb, owes its caufe 
either to a delirium, or to an agitation of the 
nerves, and that there is hardly any country whick 
does not produce herbs capable of provoking fuch 
effects, 

Saffron, through its too great degree of heat, is 
endowed with this quality.—— All fpirituous liquors 
taken to a certain quantity, are known to produce this 
phenomenon ; and the Lawghrer to which drunken 
people are liable, is certainly of this kind. ‘There 
may probably be found in Sardinia, as there is in 
moft other climates, an herb, which taken inwardly, 
throws people into a delirium, and thofe thus affected 
expire fometimes of convulfions in an exceflive fit 
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of Laughter; but that would be no authenticating 
proof, that the Sardonic ee is the undoubted 
progeny of Sardinia. 

What has preceeded, leads us, as it were by the 
hand, to enquire into the caufe of another kind of 
Laughier, that is afcribed to the bite or fting of an 
infect called the starantula.——But in this as in 
every other article, it isa hard matter to conquer 
prejudice. 

Through the fagacity of a learned Saede, this 
error which had too long deceived the nations of 
Europe, mifleads no more; and of which indeed 
he himfelf was cured, but in confequence of a phi- 
lofophical vifit to, and enquiry made in thofe parts 
where the mifchief is faid moftly to prevail. I 
have tranfcribed his narrative of this operation, 
as addrefled to my Lord N— with whom he corref- 
ponded. ‘This nobleman communicated to me an 
extract of it, which J have here abridged, with a 
view, that it may not exceed the limits that I pre- 
fcribed to myfelf in this refearch. 

‘6 There are very few Englifh, who have not 
€ heard, at one time or other, mention made of the 
‘6 baneful effects attributed to the tarantula. What 
‘6 had been promulgated upon that head, has often 
«© excited my compaffion for curious travellers, 
** through the regions where this dangerous infect 
** vents its rage. But I have been relieved from all 
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fuch anxiety, by a perufual of Doëtor Kcckler* 
excellent differtation on that fubjeét, and whofe 
veracity cannot be doubted.—He compofed it 
for the Swedifh Academy of Sciences *. 

He fays, that in travelling through pula, 
where he made fome ftay, he took particular 
pains to get information concerning the nature 
of that cruel indifpofition,’ which is faid to be 
caufed in the human frame, by the bite, prick- 
ing, or fling of an extraordinary kind of fpider. 
In the defcription which he gives of the malady, 
fo far as concerns the fymptoms, he agrees with 
all other writers, but he does not believe it to 
be caufed by the Zaraniula. He looks upon it 
rather as a vapourifh affection, entirely depend- 
ing on the climate. Ele affirms that the fuppofed 
malignity of the Yarantula is a vulgar errour : 
nay, he afferts, that none of thofe perfons fuffer- 
ing under this diforder, confefs their having been 
attacked by the Tarantula ; and that the malady 
is attributed to that caufe through the igno- 
rance of the true one, and that too when the 
delirious fymptoms are in their higheft degree. 
<¢ Moreover, the Tarantula is never feen but in 


* Sce the Memoirs of the Swedifh Academy, and 


No. 19, of Yournal Britannique of the year 1767, where 


mention is made of Doctor Kockler’s Diflertation, 
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te the open fields, and very few of the inhabitants 
*¢ there, are ever infected with the Taranti/m. Itis 
‘ in towns,’ and efpecially at Zarentum, where pa- 
‘ tients fuffering under this afi@ion, are to be 
‘ feen. It attacks in general. fedentary people, 
‘ fuch only as ufe little exercife, and principally 
‘< women ; for among a thoufand fick of this ma- 
‘* lady, fcarce one male has been obferved.” 

Thus we fee reduced to nothing, all the pretended 
prodigies reported of the Tarantula.— Now, con- 
cerning the Jaughing effect of wounds made in the 
diaphragm, it would but ill become me to rife up 
in oppofition againft fo refpeétable an authority as 
that of Hippocrates, who warrants the fact, and 
declares himfelf to have been an ocular witnefs. 
This celebrated phyfician fays, that the patient he 
fpeaks of, burft into a fit of Laughter, from the 
moment he had been wounded in that part, anda 
long time too before the delirium and convulfions 
made their appearance, which did not happen till 
on the third day. ; 

Ithink I may now fpare myfelf the trouble of 
entering into any difquifition about the article of 
tickling, which you, Sir, have already treated of 
in fo fatisfatory a manner, as to leave nothing 
more to be wifhed for upon thathead. I chearfully 
acknowledge with you, that in this mixed fenfation 
there is a two-fold impreflion of pleafure and pain, 
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which is indeed a ftrange and monftrous affemblage 
of contrarieties, which, however, I do not defpair 
of reconciling in fome meafure, by revealing to you 
my manner of thinking relatively to the moral prin- 
ciple of Laughter. 

I am now going to hazard myfelf in a perilous 
attempt, and to tell you the truth, with much lefs 
confidence than I have dared to make a parade of 
hitherto, in attacking your adopted opinion. From 
this moment, therefore, I renounce that air of 
fecurity which cenfors are fond of affuming. — I 
am now fet adrift at fea in my own bottom, expofed 
to every blait of the critics breath, and can apply 
to myfelf what Hannibal faid when tranfplanted 
from Rome to Carthage. 


The ground’s advantage’s not the fame for me, 
There I wag’d war, here war is wag’d with me. 


I do not flatter myfelf with the moft flender hope 
of recciving any illuftration from the ancients on 
the moral caxfe, 1am now about to eftablifh. De- 
mocritus, the only perfon from whom we might 
have had ahy reafon to expe& fuch information, 
has carried the fecret of his own failing with him 
to the other world. This Laugher, by excellence, 
has left us no treatife upon Laughter. Jt muft then 
have been either a natural difpofition in, or elfe 
an ingenite folly born with him, which in all like- 
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lihood, he indulged as moft people do, and perhaps 
‘without ever once thinking of any inveftigation as 
to its caufe ;—wherefore we may not improperly 
conclude, that he had no clear idea of what 
he fo much praétifed, and concerned him fo nearly, 
and that the truth we are now in fearch after, ap- 
peared to him to be among the number of thofe 
which he faid were hidden in the bottom of a well. 

We fhould have real caufe for regretting the lofs 
of thofe Grecian books, wherein ridicule was treated, 
as well as of what the Sicilians, the Rhodians, 
and Byfantins, had compofed upon the fame fub- 
ject, if Cæfar, who at the fame time that he juftly 
allowed them all the praife their wonderful talent 
at repartee and bon-mot deferves, had not declared 
that they had left us nothing after them, but what 
was contemptible both as to their method, and their 
refleétions on the origin of Laughter. Not much more 
favourable was his judgment in this caufe, of that 
ingenious people, called by pre-eminence the Arbi- 
ters of Delicacy, and to whom all other nations paid 
an emulous homage for their fuperior merit as to 
attic falt, and refined pleafantry. 

Uninftruéted, unfupported, without the encou- 
ragement of example in fo benighted a voyage, 
and having but the uncertain pilotage of my own 
conjecture, I am fool-hardy enough to attempt 
what Cefar’s felf fhrunk from undertaking: and 
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yet that great, that univerfal genius, and than whom 
perhaps none other more eminently poffefied theart of 
exciting Laughter, as well as admiration, owned 
that he became quite ferious, whenever an enquiry 
into the origin of Laughter was farted ; and if we 
may believe Cicero, he one day abfolutely refufed 
attempting a definition of it, faying, As for the 
origin and nature of Laughter, I refer the curious on 
that fubje@ to Democritus. ‘This was a manifeft 
declining on Cv/ar’s fide, inafmuch as the Abde- 
ritan philofopher had been dead fome centuries. 
By the adequate idea which I think I have con- 
ceived of Laughter, I am induced to conclude, that 
all thofe great men who, like Czfar, have declined 
giving a definition thereof, were influenced to make 
fuch a refufal from quite another motive, than 
either their uncertainty or ignorance of its caufe. 
And what makes methe readier give into the opinion, 
even now when I think I have difcovered the se 
. origi of Laughter, is, that I feel an unwillingnefs 
in myfelf to publifh my fentiment upon that head. 
Nothing then can be more probable than that 
a fimilar motive filenced thofe celebrated genii, 
who for an illuftration of the point in queftion, 
muft have been much better qualified than I can 
pretend to be. I cannot fet the prudent reafons 
of their filence on this cecafion in a jufter point 
of view, than by expofing my own indifcretion 
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in communicating my newly adopted opinion.. 
Know then, that the truth which they concealed: 
from us, is a kind of affront to the human-race— 
in imitation of them, therefore, I myfelf would 
fain retract my promife, but that I am now too 
far advanced to recede; and to my own regret,. 
as well as to your aftonifhment, I muft declare, that 
the origin of Laughter is folly. 

Gentlemen, you will be lefs fhocked at this alarm- 
ing paradox when I fhall have convinced you, that 
it is not the refult of my particular way of reafon- 
ing, but of the many capricious circumftances, 
which all reflecting perfons muft have obferved in. 
Laughter. 

What judgment are we to form of its ever atten- 
dant fymptoms, features deranged into a kind of 
grimace, founds inarticulate, and a feeming con- 
flit between pleafure and pain. What can be 
meant by fuch an univerfal convulfion of the ma- 
chine, excited too by objects for the moft part con- 
temptible? How can we account for an irrational 
and capricious fit of Laughter fo powerfully fub- 
duing the foul, as to deprive her of every faculty,. 
and that too on the moft frivolous occafion? How 
fhall we explain that kind of vertigo or frenzy of the 
mind, which bya fort of magic,/fo raifes our thoughts. 
when immerfed in melancholy to the fportive rap- 
tures of fancied joys, and that fometimes a@s in 
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fo contradictory a manner to itfelf, as to compel 
grief and defpair to affume a pleafed countenance, 
and difplay the exteriour fignals of gaiety. 

What judgement, I fay, can we form of an 
emotion, that is fometimes fo coy, as to refufe 
liftening to our moft ardent wifhes ; while, partially 
indulgent to others, we think that we behold in 
them the refidence of happinefs: and yet at other 
times, it will rufh fo unexpectedly upon us even in 
the fhackles of anguifh, the arms of philofophy, 
the afylum of folitude, and the engloomed abyfs of 

_profoundeft meditation. ! 

_ What can be pofitively Se in regard to 
fach a Proteus, that has nothing permanent as to 
its very being, form, or times of appearing ; nay, 
is fo little confiftent with. itfelf, as, that refentment, 
indignation, revenge, are not lefs qualified to rouze 
it occafionally into exiftence, than joy, pleafure, 
and all the agreeable fenfations? Now I afk what 
Originating caufe can be afligned for fuch a mix- 
ture, or rather ftruggle and confufion of oppofite 
pafions obfervable in Laughter? With your leave, 
gentlemen, I repeat, for anfwer, my opinion, that 
folly, —folly is the principle we are to adopt for the 
folving of fuch multiplied contradictions. 

1 do no longer hefitate to declare, that folly is the 
caufe of Laughter, as wine is that of drunkennefs ; 

a glafs or two of which liquor, excites in the be- 
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ginning, but a flight fermentation in the fpirits, 
which may be confidered as nothing more than 
the firft fymptom of a delirium; fo it is with 
Laughter: for if we cannot declare it to be abfolute 
folly, we cannot at leaft deny its being a kind of 
prelude to it.—A due examination of, and minute 
enquiry into this principle will not be amifs. 

Although I have advanced that Laughter is clofely 
allied to extravagance, yet grant that it is fome- 
times obferved to deviate more or lefs from that 
connection ; and in a proportional degree. to its 
moderation, will it lefs incur the reproach of that 
origin which we have afligned to it? I allow too, 
that it is very fertile in ingenious difguifes to im- 
pofe on the unwary; for fometimes this feeming 
deferter from folly, artfully fhews itfelf under the 
banner of reafon: but be pleafed tore mark, that it 
is always unknown to her, nor does it ever prefume 
to appear as one of reafon’s retinue, but in her 
abfence. 

Man feldom /aughs when alone, being then more 
felf-colleéted, and more intent upon confulting the 
internal oracle of his reafon; but if any unforefeen 
object, or odd idea prefent itfelf, he feels an im- 
mediate diftraétion from what he was thinking on. 
The ftretched nerves of attention fuddenly flacken ; 
reason tteps afide, and Laughter breaks forth. This 
vifible commotion of the organs, is but the exteri- 
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eur manifefting of the diforder that has happened 
within, as well as of the fecret defect of the intel- 
lectual faculty, 

Let the rational power be any other way circum- 
ftanced, the hiftory of Laughter will always prove 
invariable in regard to it; becaufe reafon can never 
be made to /augh but through furprize: and nothing 
in the world can be more contrary to Laughter than 
difcernment and reflection. 

Hence the motive appears why the Indians, who 
think and refleét a great deal, make a kind of vow 
to never laughs; but if fuch a misfortune happen 
to them fometimes, they are very forry for it, 
look quite confounded on the occafion, and as if 
they had been guilty of an att of the greate/? folly. 
‘Thofe proud and auftere philofophers, fin through 
the too high opinion they have of the dignity of 
man, and from their not having obferved, that the | 
influencing power of judgment is not lefs intermit- 
tent than refpiration. 

It may be fafely afferted, that although the pre- 
fiding faculty is never entirely abfent, it frequently 
flumbers ; and is obferved in a not unlike manner to 
that, with which its revolutionary ring obfcures the 
planet Saturn ; it being rendered liable to numberlefs 
eclipfes by the neighbourhood of this annular ter- 
reftrial mafs. From an obvious parity are we not 
founded to think, that Laughter is an eclipfe of the 
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jadgment: and needs there now any other proof 
than the obfervation already made, that this emotion 
has its origin in folly? Do not people frequently 
laugh without caufe, at an improper time, in defpite 
of one’s felf, and even at certain objects and cir- 
cumftances, which upon reflection we are forry for ? 
To what other caufe can we artribute this unac- 
countable, capricious impulfe, that tyrannizeth us 
to aét againft every principle of reafon fo far, that 
they feldom or never make their appearance to- 
gether, but are in continual hoftility with each other. 
But fome may object to me, You /eem to admit that 
reason is at times reconciled to the noify commotion of 
Laughter, and on Jome occafions to be entirely acqui- 
efcing.—1 own that there are circumftances in 
which Laughter appears to be decent and not mif- 
placed, but proper and even judicious. Yet who 
can anfwer that the perfon who exerts it, is not 
flatteringly partial to his own judgment on this 
occafion, and that the intelleëtual faculty may 
that very moment be in a ftate of furprize and illu- 
fon. For pray let me afk, how often has it hap- 
pened to us to dream, that we were waking while 
afleep ? Have not the moft confummate fools cer- 
tain moments in which they imagine they have 
recovered their reafon ? And may it not fo happen 
in a like manner to Laughter, that being once put 
into motion by fly, felf-love, by a return of oblig- 
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ing complaifance, may compliment it with the epi- 
thet of rational; and in fuch a cafe /aughers are not 
unlike fome infatuated valetudinarians, who grow 
vainly fecure in proportion as their malady becomes 
more dangerous. 

EF am now liable myfelf to the very objeétion 
which 1 made againft the fyftem of rational or re- 
feaing joy; to wit, that we fometimes /augh in 
defpite of the efforts which reafon makes at the very 
time in order to fupprefs Laughter. But from the 
very moment that rea/oz appears unable to enforce 
fach an obedience, I conclude fully to be the pre- 
vailing caufe of Laughter, and that the accompany- 
ing convulfion of the organs, is the certain proof 
of her victory. 

The vain and fruitlefs attempts which a drunken 
man makes to recal his judgment, cannot vouch for 
his not being intoxicated: and the ftruggles which 
enamoured hearts endeavour to make againft the 
pleafing paflion of love, are too generally the proof 
of their being irrefiftibly enthralled. The more 
reafon labours to oppofe and ftifle Laughter, the. 
more its breaking forth proclaims it to be an atten 
dant on folly. Thefe refleCtions are, methinks, fuffi- 
cient to prove, that Laughter, Folly, and Deliriou/- 
nefs, are very nearly fynonymous expreflions. 

That fuch an opinion as this may be deemed 
frange and out of the way, is owing to its novelty, 
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as well as to its appearing for the firft time in the 
fyftematic form, under which I now prefent it; and 
yet the chief, the leading principle of my doétrine, 
is felt and known even by the common people, 
though in an obfcure ways yet the beft adapted to 
their intellects. Are thefe not frequent expreflions 
amongft the vulgar, Z have laughed like a fool, &e. 
The more fools are affembled, the more Laughter there 
will be, &c. befides feveral other of the fame pro- 
verbial tendency?——Sometimes in vulgar mouths 
thefe two words, Laughter and Folly, are fo clofely 
united, or rather confounded together, as to be 
rendered by a fingle expreflion, which cañ be ex- 
emplified in this trivial phrafe—TJ avas ferzed with 
a fool’ s-laugh. | 

The thoughts of Count Oxenftiern, that have 
no degree of affinity with the ideas of the common 
people in general, chime in with them, however, 
concerning this particular article; for according 
to his wonted manner of expreffing himfelf, fome- 
where he fays, that Laughter is the trumpet of folly ; 
and he quotes on the occafion a Latin verfe, which 
fignifies, 


Immoderate Laughter indicates a fool. 
He concludes thus : 


Every man of fenfe, and the Jages more efpeciallyy 
F 3 
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feel always an admonifhing Jcruple when they LAUGH 3 
becaufe he that delights in LAUGHING much, becomes 
in the end ridiculous *. 

I am well aware that the zealous advocates for 

Democritus, will not relifh their being forced to be- 
lieve, as the Abderitans had done hefore them, 
that their favourite philofopher was a fool. But 
whether his almoft continual Laughter, were an 
habitual mafk or ftudied grimace, or whether this 
celebrated perfonage (be it faid with all due regard 
for his fect) were made like other men, or proved 
rather a whimfical compound of wifdom and folly; 
it isnot a whit the lefs certain, that Laughter in 
general has its fource in human folly. 
_ An Italian aftrologer, the ABBE DamascENe, 
publifhed in the year 1662, a treatife of about fix 
Sheets, printed at Orleans, wherein he diftinguifhed 
the different temperaments of mankind, by their 
different manner of laughing. The—hi, hi, hi, ac- 
cording to this droll effay, notifies melancholical 
people; the he, be, be, plegmatic perfons; the 
Lo, ho, ho, thofe of a fanguine difpofition. 

This author makes no mention of the Laugher 
of fools; it is therefore to be fuppofed, that he 
extended it to every department of /aughing, or 


* That nothing can be more infipid than an infipid 
laugh,—is a remark which had been made by Catullus, 
jong before Count Oxenfliern, 
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that he had never made an analytical enquiry into 
his own practice of that faculty. 

Virgil too, for I chufe to militate under the fanc- 

tion of the moft undeniable authorities, appeareth 
to confefs a great analogy between Laughter and Ex- 
travagance, or Folly; for he conftitutes it as a prin- 
cipal attendant on the orgia, which, as all clafi- 
cal people know, were a kind of Bacchanalian 
phrenzy, during which the foul is fuppofed 
to be entirely deprived of reafon, as may be 
feen by paflages quoted from the fecond book 
of the Georgics defcribing fuch original enthu- 
fiatts. 


Verfes they make, that are of cadence void, 

Their wide ftretch’d mouths by Laughicr are em- 
ploy’d 

A Thyrfus arms their hands, a mafk each face 

Conceals, and grinning adds to their difgrace. 


Horace too, on the other hand demonftrates to 
us, by a very fertile image, that Laughter in man 
is the child of error; and that a fudden return 
upon ourfelves is fuficient to make it ceafe. 
Every learned reader knows the celebrated ftroke 
of the fatyrift fo often tranflated already by others, 
and of which I now chufe to give a new tranf- 
lation : 


Fa 
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Tantalus, ’nidft the water he purfues 
In vain, complains aloud of raging thirit : 


Why thoughtlefs reader laugh at his affliction ? 
Change but the name, the fable’s told of thee. 


This poet inanother placeinveighs againft Laugh- 
zer by afferting, that the motives which excite it 
in man, are for the moft part frivolous and irra- 
tional. the barber, {ays he in one of his epiftles, 
bas cut my hair foorter on one fide than the other, you 
immediately fall a laughing. If I have on me a fhirt 
sworn yefterday, or even a tunic of the fame day, that 
Jets you a tittering. If my togas is truffed up on the left 
fide, and draggles on the right, then your laughing roar 
knows no end. How much more ample matter might 
you have, were you to enter into an interiour examina- 
tion of, and found my moft fecret thoughts. 

It is obfervable in the poems of Axacreon, that 
he frequently joins Fo/ly to Laughter: the folly 
which he and I mean, is a fprightly unthinkingnefs, 
a frolickfome levity of mind, which the Greeks 
defigned by a name alluding to the amufement of 
infancy. In Terence we have adopted a kindred 
exprefion, although in a more fevere fenfe, viz. 
to turn child again, in order to intimate the pro- 
greflive or entire demolition of the intelleétual fa- 
culty: which is not, exattly fpeaking, the true pur- 
port and meaning of the word employed by Ana- 
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erson *, which with him extends no farther than 
fignifying to play the fool, to be gaily wanton; and 
fometimes too, but then ina favourable fenfe, it 
means extravagance and deliriou/ne/s. 


Regret, pain, care, anxiety, begone ; 

Fly hence: and never dare approach me more. — 
Come pleafing folly, Laughter, and good wine; 
Death I defy, while I’m devoutly yours. 


But fhould more proofs be wanted to convince 
thofe who may yet hefitate about Laughter’s being 
not only the effe& of rea/on diflurbed, but alfo of 
folly, nay, of undeniable phrenzy, and even madue/s, 
the two following anecdotes cannot fail of making 
them profelytes. 

Zeuxis, the celebrated painter, having taken it 
into his head to paint a woman in a ridiculous 
attitude, had no fooner finifhed his grotefque con- 
ception in colours, than he expired of an outrage- 
ous /aughing fit, into which he had been hurried by 
the ludicrous child of his own provoking imagi- 
nation. Another anecdote, not lefs aftonifhing, 
and not lefs ridiculous, is related of one Philemon, 
who died of violent Laughter, raifed by an odd and 
fortuitous accident. Four authors of authenticity 


* Taie, to be, or act the child; whence is derived 
the Italian werd paxzxia—folly. 
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Concur in averring this very extraordinary faét and 
its circumftances. The fubftance of their feveral 
accounts is, that Philemon, feeing an afs gravely 
advance into a faloon where he was, and then 
greedily haften up to devour a bafket full of figs, 
called the fervants to come and drive away fo rude © 
and uninvited a gueft. The fervants came, but it 
was too late ; the mifchief had been already done. 
As they were driving the long-eared animal 
away, the bafket being quite defpoiled of its 
contents, Philemon, pointing to the wine, faid, O 
you may as well now prefent him with Something to 
drink. 

This pretended attempt to, or rather abortion of 
a bon-mot, proved fatal to its author, who was fo 
over-powered by the facetioufnefs of it, that not 
being able to put a ftop to the torrent of his Laugh- 
ter, he expired fuddenly for want of breath. If 
this narrative be true, the afFeétedly witty, but very 
foolifh Philemon, was duly qualified to figure 
among fequeftered lunatics. 

I by no means infinuate, that Laughers ought 
to be fent to mad-houfes; or that a perfon is to 
be convicted of folly for having laughed ;—not 
at all: and therefore it is neceffary to lay our 
éyftem under fome reftriétions. I am willing by 
way of accommodation to grant, that Laughter is 
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not always abfolute folly, as in the inftances of Pi. 
Jemon and Zeuxis; but that in general it is a flight 
fymptom of reafon’s being difordered; without, how- 
ever, implying that any fuch tranfitory difturbance 
of the foul, will be attended with influential con- 
fequences on the reft of our conduct. For the 
Laughter-ftruggle being over, all things return to 
their proper order; and rea/fon refumes her rights 
without feeming to have loft them. 

This furely is the beft method of conciliating 
matters; and I had taken care to fecure to myfelf 
fuch a rereat, in order that we might conclude on 
this fubjeét in a friendly, not an acrimonious 
manner. You muit naturally think, gentlemen, 
that during this debate, it was never my intent to 
fpeak in contradiétion to the general fenfe of man- 
kind; no, I leave every body free to think and 
argue as they fhall pleafe upon this topic, without 
infifting upon their paying any deference to my 
opinion ; being very indiferent on that head. 

Iam confcious to myfelf, that I might have of- 
fered more than one pretext for refufing to difcufs 
a fubject, in treating of which fo many great men 
have erred. But it ftruck me, that a definition of 
Laughter, muft contribute at leaft to encreafe the 
number of laughable obje&s ; and therefore to win 
the Jaughers over to my fide, I from this moment 
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declare myfelf to be one of their party.—This 
declaration being made, my prefent advice is, that 
we all fummon up our moft ferious attention, to 
hear the prefident’s final judgment on this affair ; 
and that on the occafion of his fpeaking, we ftri&tly 
obferve Boileaw’s important maxim with a kind of 
religious awe, 


On this grave fubjeG, let none dare—TO LAUGH} 


MONTESQUIE U. 


Before I fpeak my fentiments in oppofition to 
thofe of the two very ingenious gentlemen, who 
have preceeded me in this enquiry, I think it not 
amifs to declare my wonder at a fpirit of doubting, 
that feems to prevail fo generally even in the moft 
common queftions, as well as an uncertainty of 
opinion, that feems to imply an imperfeét ftate of 
all human knowledge. For while thefe two able ad- 
vocates were pleading their caufe, in a mafterly 
and elegant manner, I found myfelf twice over- 
taken by furprize, as it were, and carried off as a 
renegado from my own judgment; to which I am 
now foberly returned, but not without fome diffi- 
culty. However, my reafon untrammelled as yet, 
and no way influenced by the {way of prejudice, I 
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mean, next to myfelf, to preferve you, gentlemen, 
free from the lure of feduction, and the yoke of 
errour. 

My firft friendly admonition to you is, to beware 
of believing that Laughter hath its fource in rational 
joy, or in folly; not but that it may be proved, at 
times, fufceptible of the latter, as well as of the for- 
mer, to a certain degree ;—but neither of thefe two 
can be extended as a ruling principle for all forts, 
modes, and occafions of Laughter. Although it 
may be fometimes made to appear, that this emotion 
is very near a-kin to thofe pretended caufes; yet 
will it be proved to have a ftill clofer relationfhip 
to caufes of a quite oppofite nature ; in proportion 
as you advance in this refearch, therefore, your 
doubts will be multiplied. 

It can be demonftrated, that there is not an af. 
fection of the foul, which, by being peculiarly cir- 
cumftanced, may not become an occafional motive 
to Laughter. Hence at one time you will find 
yourfelf obliged to aflign /urprixe for its caufe, at 
another admiration, nay fometimes even indigna- 
tion and wrath. But befides the impracticability 
of afligning any of thefe as the fixed and unvary- 
ing principle of Laughter, nature moreover muft 
feem to act’ in abfolute contradiction to herfelf, 
were fhe to make effects fo contrary, to be derived 
from the fame origin, It is neceflary then to find 
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out fonie general caufe that can embrace and con- 
ciliate the jarring difcordance of thefe feeming dif- 
ficulties, by referring them all to one principle.— 
It now occurs to you, no doubt, that if fuch can 
be hit on, it muft be the child of fome new and 
extraordinary doctrine; becaufe no fuch refolving 
principle can be educed from any of the fyftems 
that have juft paffed in review. 

How much foever any eftablifhed prejudice may 
incline you to think, that the opinion which I am go- 
ing to propofe, muft be of a paradoxical complexion, 
I have not on my fide the leaft doubt of your being 
greatly furprized, when the true origin of Laughter 
in my fenfe, fhall be declared. —Leara, gentlemen, 
that this frivolous, in appearances, this fportive 
emotion is derived from a paffion naturally Jerious ; 
that in a word, its extraordinary caufe and hitherto 
myfterious principle, is nothing elfe but—priæe. 

I mean, firft, but fimply to propofe my opinion, 
unattended by the many proofs on which I hope to 
eftablith it. Nor will it any way ruffle my temper, 
fhould it be treated as a chimerical reverie, until 
its truth fhall be uncontrovertibly demonftrated ; 
and that I purpofe to do by fupporting my doétrine 
on the very fame arguments, which I chufe to em- 
ploy in overturning the feveral fyftems heretofore 
advanced upon this fubject. 

My firft attack is againft the opinion that aflerts 
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fully to be the principle of Laughter; which I fhall 
prove to be fo inadmiflible as to induce even its 
own defender to thank me for having defeated it: 
for, in truth, ferioufly to attempt the defending 
fuch a thefis, is at beft but ingenioufly and defign- 
edly to go a-ftray. 

I dare take upon me to fay, that the learned and 
eloquent academift, whofe difcourfe tending to 
that purpofe we have all heard, intended to give us 
rather a fpecimen of his boldly foaring fancy and 
fertile invention, than to lay down a folid fyftem, 
not repugnant to the ideas which nature obvioufly 
fuggefts. At the fame time I muft do him the juf- 
tice to declare, that all he has faid concerning the 
phyfiological region of Laughter, is warranted by rea- 
fon and experience. I am of his opinion too, 
that this emotion can never be caufed without the 
concurring vibration of the diaphragm; and that 
this operation is performed in the very manner 
which he has moft accurately delineated. But the’ 
ingenious author of the Plurality of Worlds, muft, on 
his fide, not take it amifs, if we doubt of his being 
ferious in what he has afferted concerning the moral 
principle of Laughter. For I fhall never be induced 
by any means, however well imagined, to think 
myfelf a fool when I laugh, though but during a 
fingle moment ; and for the reafons that follow. 

Fools do not always /augh, and their ceafing from 
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Laughter does not make them become reafonable 
men. Folly then cannot be called the conftant 
caufe of Laughter.——There are befides feveral forts 
of fools who never /augh; but on the contrary, are 
the continual prey of an incumbent melancholy, 
or unremitting rage. But even in regard to thofe 
unhappy creatures, whofe infanity of mind renders 
them prone to Laughter, it requires no great effort 
of human difcernment to pronounce, that this emo- 
tion in them, is not precifely of the fame nature 
with that of fenfible people; that it is not excited 
by the fame objets, nor does it know the fame 
degrees or boundaries. In a word, the Laughter of 
a rational perfon wears always a ftamp of judg- 
ment, which entirely difcriminates it from that of 
ideots. 

The propofition which we now affail would be 
much more defenfible, if its author had contented 
himfelf in declaring, that Laughter has its fource 
an a certain fpecies of folly which is peculiar to it. 
But thence a neceflity would arife of fpecifying this 
fort of folly, of giving it a name, of making an 
analyfis thereof, and of diftinguifhing it from every 
kind of mental infanity. But all thefe articles have 
been omitted by the author of this fyftem, thro’ which 
negle& he has let flip the only poflible means, he 
could have had, of approaching to the true principle 
of Laughter, and that, as already obferved, is pride. 


Ff: Se, 3 

We ought not to refufe paying a due homage to 
the teftimony of the ancients in behalf of Democri- 
tus, the rationality of whofe views, the fublimity 
of whofe morals, and the extent of whofe know- 
ledge, were fuficient without the collateral aid of 
fuch vouchers, to make us repudiate the ridiculous 
notion of his having been a fool; unlefs we have. 
a mind to pafs ourfelves for fuch. 

On the other hand it would be equally abfurd to 
maintain, that joy was the fource of this philofo- | 
pher’s laughing 3 a man continually abforpt in con- 
templation, and who was endowed with a genius 
fo vaft, fo elevated, and fo penetrating, as to em- 
brace all the fciences : and who, in his unabating 
re-fearch after knowledge, travelled to the extremi- 
ties of the earth. Can fuch a perfonage, I fay, be rea- 
fonably fufpeéted of fo trifling a difpofition, of fuch 
difipated gaiety and giddy rejoicing, as that to 
which his Laughter was attributed? No, certainly ; 
for if we run over the life of Democritus, we fhall 
not find any vacancy throughout the whole of it, 
for joy to figure in, and fill up the place. 

I fhould be glad to receive information of the 
place and time in which he could have indulged 
himfelf in this habitual joy.— Was it when he was 
under the tuition of the magi entrufted with the 
care of his youth, and who trained him up from his 
infancy to delight in a ftudious meditation on the 
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fablimeft fubjelts *? Was it during the time of his 
laborious and almoft incredible voyages undertaken 
by him for the fake of inftru€tion; or, when ‘he 
went among the Scythians, the moft auftere of 
mortals; or vifited the Brachmans, thofe celebrated 
Indian philofophers, from among whom every kind 
of joy is profcribed as criminal, and whofe prin- 
cipal virtue confifts in gravity? Was it during his 
refidence in Addera, where, in order to plunge him- 
felf, as it were, more deeply in the abyfs of his 
abftracted reflexions, he fecreted himfelf from all 
commerce with the living ; nay, from the light of 
day, and the better ftill to avoid any caufe of di- 
ftraétion, put out his eyes, if we may credit the 
hiftorians who have related this fact. 

Let us then candidly confefs, although to the 
fhame of our boafted wifdom, that the perpetual 
Laughter of Democritus, derived its fource from his 
exceflive pride; and the continual tears of Heraclius, 
flowed moft certainly from the fame caufe. Thefe 
two philofophers defpifed mankind, The one could 
defcry in human life, nothing elfe but a fhifting 
feene of affliction ; and the other only adiverfified far- 
cical exhibition. Each of them derived from his own 


* Xerxes who had lodged at the houfe of Democritus’s 
father, in his way through the Thracian territories, com- 
plimented him with fome magi of his retinue, to fuper- 
intend the education of his fon. | 
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vanity this fentiment of contempt, which is indeed 
the common principle of Laughter and of Pity. 
The arguments which have been employed to 
defeat the fyftem of admiration, appear to me infuf- 
ficient, becaufe the fkill of an entertaining perfon 
to reprefent ridiculous ations, and to fay {mart 
things opportunely, or to give an imitation of 
geftures that excite Laughrer, is not in itfelf lefs 
admirable, though not fo ufeful as that of an artift, 
who in colours executes a finifhed picture, or of an 
orator who compofes a mafterly difcourfe, or of an ar- 
chirceët who plans and directs the building of a flately 
arid unexceptionable edifice. And hence it is, that 
the art of knowing how to make others laugh, chal- 
lenges admiration from a reflecting mind; while 
thofe who are poffeffed of this knack, take great 
care to conceal the neceffary clevernefs, as well as 
the excellence of this operation under a natural air, 
with an eafy, free, unembarrafled countenance, to 
avoid thereby the danger of exciting that fentiment- 
of admiration which is here impleaded, and would 
infalliby prove detrimental to the aét of Laugh- 
ter. Now confequently to what has preceded, we 
may fafely affert, that in order to excite this fen- 
fation, there muft be united in the pleafing ope- 
rator a happy choice, a lucky application, and a 
perfection in the manner, that are worthy of being 


admired; yet the chief purpofe, that of /aughing, 
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would be foiled, were admiration to interfere. 

We can now explain why perfons that are the 
firft to laugh at what they relate, are generally dif- 
appointed; and it fo happens, becaufe by that 
means, they betray a great ftock of pride, and 
commandingly feem to bid us remark the impor- 
tance of their narrative, as well as to draw upon our 
admiration. Such a glaring indication of felf-love in 
others proving offenfive to our own, the latter takes 
a pleafure in baulking the former of its vain ex- 
pectation. 

But on a quite contrary plan proceed all phleg- 
matic perfons; for they, by relating a facetious 
adventure with a grave countenance, never fail to 
excite Laughter. The undifturbed tranquillity of 
their features, and the collected calmnefs of their 
manner, give a new zeft to the joke. Now the 
beft reafon we can aflign for this effect, is that their 
feemingly artlefs, as well as unimpofing air, leaves 
an ample fcope for the /2/-/ove of others to enjoy 
itfelf; which is not at all alarmed, as in the other 
inftance, by the prefumptuous air of wanting to 
take the lead, and of anticipating the hearers 

pleafure. 
= What conclufion are we now to draw from all 
thefe obfervations ? Why this, that the art of exciting 
Laughter is never more admirable than when it pof- 
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feffes the Anack of not awakening any /enfe of admi- 
ration, which in plainer terms implies, that the 
fuccefs in making people /augh is always in pro- 
portion to the homage, regard, and flattery that 
are judicioufly paid to their /e/f-love. For even as 
the external mover of this convulfion, is particu- 
larized to the sickling of certain mufcles, fo we may 
juftly affert, that the moral principle of Laughter 
refides in the particular manner of tickling our felf- 
Jove. 

Ee pleafed however to obferve, that by this ex- 
preflion I do not mean here the love of ourfelves ; 
that perfonal intereft which all creatures feel for 
their own prefervation; by no means. I mean only, 
that prefumptuous and over-weening fentiment in 
our own behalf from a proud comparifon made to 
the difadvantage of others, and in fine what every 
body underftands by thefe two words, vanity and 
pride. 

The fyftem that adopts /urprize or aftoni foment for 
the caufe of Laughter, is, of all the falfe opinions 
which have been advanced upon that topic, the leaft 
improbable ; but, notwithftanding, it falls to the 
ground by the cogency of an irrefiftible argument, 
viz. this caufe does not always create Laughter. 
However, if we cannot acknowledge /urprize to be 
the parent of this fymptom, we need make no dif- 
ficulty of allowing it to be the companion, in as 
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much as no two emotions of the human ftruture 
appear fo frequently together. Now this way of 
reafoning may be illuftrated by one of the moft ex- 
traordinary and ftriking paflages in Homer’s 
Izran. You are to know, previoufly to a perufal of 
it, that a very remarkable difpute having lately 
happened between Fupiter the fovereign of Olym- 
pus, and Ÿ##0 his imperial fpoufe, the wrathful 
and fplenetic goddefs, after a fevere reprimand 
from her lord and mafter, was reduced to a ftate of 
filence.. For know, faid the provoked fon of Saturn, 
that thofe, upon whom I lay thefe terrible hands of — 
mine, no power can refcue, or yield fuccour to.— Juno, 
remaining mute, was tacitly convinced, that it was 
no time for her replying after fo tremendous a 
declaration. 


The thund’rer fpoke, nor durft the queen reply; 
A rev’rend horror filenc’d all the fky. 
The feaft difturb’d, with forrow Vulcan faw 
His mother menac’d, and the gods in awe; 
Peace at his heart, and pleafure his defign, 
Thus interpos’d the architect divine. 
The wretched quarrels of the mortal flate, 
Are far unworthy, gods, of your debate; 
Let men their days in fenfelefs ftrife employ, 
We, in eternal peace, and conftant joy. 
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Thou, goddefs mother, with our fire comply, 
Nor break the facred union of the fky: 

Left, rouz’d to rage, he fhake the bleft abodes, 
Launch the red light’ning and dethrone the gods. 
If you fubmit, the thund’rer ftands appeas’d, 
The gracious Pow’r is willing to be pleas’d. 

Thus Vulcan fpoke; and rifing with a bound, 
The double bowl with fparkling neétar crown’d— 
Which held to Juno, in a chearful way, 

Goddefs, (he cried) be patient and obey. 
Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 

I can but grieve, unable to defend. 

What god fo daring in your aid to move, 

Or lift his hand againft the force of Jove? 
Once in your caufe, I felt his matchlefs might, 
Hurl’d headlong downward from th’ etherial height, 
Toft all the day in rapid circles round ; 

Nor till the fun defcended touch’d the ground ; 
Breathlefs I fell, in giddy motion loft ; 

The Scythians rais’d me on the Lemnian coaft. 

He faid, and to her hand the goblet heav’d, 
Which, with a fmile, the white arm’d queen receiv’d. 
Then to the reft he fill’d; and, in his turn, 

Each to his lips apply’d the neétar’d urn. 
Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 
And unextinguifh’d Laxghrer fhakes the fkies. 
Pops. 
G 4 
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Be pleafed to obferve, that this pañlage quoted 
from Homer’s Iliad, fully anfwers to the conditions 
required by Ariftotle; according to whofe definition, 
ridicule is a deformity without pain: but even this 
and all the other definitions are faulty, becaufe they 
cannot embrace all the different forts of Laughter. 

Some particular perfons have contended for 
Laughter’s owing its birth to the /oul’s undetermined 
frate between two different impreffions ; and their me- 
thod of fupporting fuch an opinion is not altogether 
unworthy of our notice. They admit, that when 
jy is wamixed, and raifed even to an exceffive 
degree, no Laughter enfues; no more than there 
arifes from grief, when it is not blended with any 
other fenfation. But if it fo happen, fay they, that 
the foul is in fufpenfe between pleafure and pain, 
occafioned by any object of ambiguous and doubt- 
ful nature; then, during the conflict which the 
foul feels from the concurrence of thefe two im- 
preflions, fhe makes an effort to efpoufe one fide or 
the other, and the emotion thereby excited in the 
organs produces Laughter. | 

What fine fpun theory is here thrown away, and 
to no purpofe ! for fuppofing that it were poflible 
to apply this principle to a few inftances, there are 
a thoufand others, which this doétrine can by no 
means be made to fquare with, and, at leaft, two | 
thoufand more that totally fubvert it. 
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We are now gradually come to the fyftem of joy, 
which I have purpofely kept back for the laft dif 
cuflion, as what deferves to be the moft effentially 
defeated, and principally on account of the natural 
inclination in moft people, to look upon this agree- 

able affection of the foul, as the principle of Laugh- 

ter. The diftinétion of joy fimple or unmixed, and 
of joy rational or refle“ing, feems to me quite idle 
on this occafion; inafmuch too, as I intend not 
to treat of the joy fpringing from infane minds.— 
I do not deny but that reafon always exerts a more 
or lefs influential power on all the emotions hap- 
pening in a rational being, and confequently on 
Laughter, that is a perfonal faculty, and appropri- 
ated to the human fpecies. 

If I were to be afked, why of all animals, man- 
kind are the only ones privileged to laugh ? My im- 
mediate anfwer would be this, that it is fpecifically 
allotted to humanity, as being endowed with an or- 
ganization calculated for the exertion of that faculty, 
as well as with the moral principle whence Laughter 
derives its fource. By this I mean, that man alone 
is conftituted in this favourite manner, and that 
moreover, he is the only being capable of the com- 
plaifant returns of reflecting felf-love ; of that partial 
prefumptuous and flattering retrofpe& to felf, that fo 
often ¢ickles him even into a convulfion: which 


fyftem will be the more folidly eftablifhed, when I 
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fhall have totally overthrown the one I now attack. 
Laughter moft certainly is not the effect of joy, 
but a phenomenon of a quite different nature, be- 
ing at times more flow, or more tranfitory. It 
often takes the ftart of, or does not wait for it, and, 
in that, difplays itfelf indifferently, either after or 
before, or at the fame inftant therewith. It muft 
be owned however, that there exifts a refemblance 
between them in feveral refpeëts, but they are fepa- 
rated in the main by very diftin& limits, which 
fometimes appear very contiguous without ever 
confounding themfelves with each other. Laughter 
is fo far independent of any joyous impreflion, that 
it breaks forth very often from the midit.of afiiction, 
and the moft gloomy ftate of the mind, (as light- 
ning flafhes from a dark cloud) but without reliev- 
ing the foul from the deep anguifh which fhe fuffers. 
If Laughter were really the true indicating fymp- 
tom of gaiety, fhould we ever find ourfelves re- 
plunged into a melancholy mood after a loud dif- 
charge of Laughter ? If it were alfo a circumftance 
effential to joy, numberlefs effects muft enfue, and 
all contrary to thofe which we daily experience. 
In the tragedies of Merope, Athalia, and Iphigenia, 
ja is raifed to its higheft pitch, yet nobody is 
tempted to Jaugh. All our remarks hitherto concur 
to prove, that ftriétly {peaking there is nothing 
common .between them; becaufe joy 1s fometimes 
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fublime and grave, while Laughter proves bitter 
and forrowful. The reading fome of our celebrated 
dramatic pieces, would be fufficient, methinks; to 
raife doubts in the minds of thofe who incline 
to think that joy is the fource of Laughter. Can 
there be a fubject imagined of a lefs gay ten- 
dency, or rather of a more forrowful afpect, than 
the Legataire Univerfelle *, wherein are introduced 
the patient, a fick uncle, juft at the point of death, 
and two notaries to make his will. I afk now, if 
the circumftances of his dingy offenfive night-cap, 
of an apopledtic fit, and a lethargy enfuing, are 
proper objeéts for exciting gaiety ? Doubtlefs they 
are not: yet from this very funereal apparatus for 
the regions of death, and even from the tomb of 
Geront, the author employs the art of arouzing 
Laughter. It is therefore evident, that the emotion 
has not its fource in joy. | 

There is a comedy aéted on the Englifh theatre, 
called the Funeral, or Grief a-la-mode ; the fcene in 
this play that excites the moft Laughter, is that 
employed about fears, a funeral, death, a burial, 
&c. where the undertaker paffes in review his 
hireling weepers, and makes them practice before 
him their grimaces and contorfions, praifing fome, 


* A French petite piece, from which Wit's laf Stake is 
taken, + 
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blaming others, and teaching all to perform their 
parts better. ‘This I think is a mafterly expedient, 
the artifice of which, as to the condué of the 
whole, cannot be eafily developed and feems to 
belong in a fpecial manner to Englifh genius. 
This example, as well as the foregoing, puts it 
beyond all manner of difpute, that joy is not the 
fource of Laughter. 

In feveral refpects, however, the fyBem of joy 
may be conciliated with that of pride, as likewife, 
on certain occafions, may be admitted that of fly; 
pride being a weaknefs that borders very nearly on 
a mif-ufe of reafon, or folly, by means of thofe joy- 
giving emotions and a fecret Jatisfaétion that are felt 
by the foul. 

To prevent any miftake arifing about this matter, 
you are to obferve, gentlemen, that Laughter is not 
excited by every fort of pride, but only by that 
fort which applauds itfelf. For in any circumftance 
where our Æ/f loue is offended, depend upon it no 
Laughter will be caufed. Wherefore, vanity is the 
true origin of Laughter. But the intermediation of 
pleafure is fo congenially annexed to it, that there 
ate but very few occafions where pride can difpenfe 
with its afliftance in the operation we are treating 
of. 

For example-fake, I will communicate to you 
one particular inftance, wherein Laughter is pro- 
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duced by pride without the intermediation of joy, 
that is, when folks /augh through meer vanity, and 
in order to make other people believe them happy. 
The Laugh of dignity *, and the Laugh of civility, 
are of this kind too, yet we cannot affert, that in 
thefe three particular occurrences, /Æ/flove is blen- 
ded with any fenfation of joy. 

Can there now be adduced a more evincing proof, 
that this prefumptuous fenfation is the fource of 
Laughter ; fince by decompounding pride, and mak . 
ing it pafs as it were through the analytical diffec- 
tion of a pri/m, we may difcern, that this paffion 
in its moft fimple ftate, when untainted by any 
impreflion foreign to it, bears the germinating 
feeds and true charatteriftics of Laughter? For 
in like manner as their varied tints are more fre- 
quently obfervable in nature, than the primitive co- 

Jours are; fo this fpecies of Laughter derived from a 
fimple principle, is met with moft feldom of all: 
whence we may conclude in general, that Laughter 
owes its origin to that Jhecies of reafon mif-ufed, and 
known by the name of pride, blended commonly with an 
agreeable Jenfation, and a certain degree of joy. 


* In the laugh of dignity, prevails a foolith /elf-love, 
thinking it flatters that of other people. In the daugh of 
civility, prevails the defire, pretenfion and pride, of con- 
forming one’s felf to the don fon, the mode, and ufages 
of the polite world, 
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We are to remember, that //f love is reftrainable 
within us, by the aweful prefence of our judgment, 
which keeps it within bounds, by mearis of that 
ferious attention, which every fenfible man ought 
to have in conftant practice, in order to account 
with himfelf for the emotions of his foul. Then 
_ our pride finds itfelf in a ftate of reftriction and 
confinement. It fuffers by being thus obliged to 
be conftantly watchful over its feelings, dares not 
as yet to emancipate itfelf, and breathe freely as it 
were: but joy rufhing in fuddenly, deftroys the equi- 
librium of reafon, and breaks down all the banks 
that oppofed themfelves to the over-flowing of {felf- 
love. The mind yields itfelf willingly to the quick 
impulfe, whofe infenfible {way hurries it on to a 
petulant extravagance of mind, that co-inftanta- 
neoufly makes Laughter fally forth. 

But how pray, fome people may object, can this 
Siftem of Laughter produced by pride, and blended 
commonly with a fentiment of joy, be given for anew 
one ? Are we to imagine, that it has never been bit 
upon or furmized by any of the ancients ? If this be 
the only fcruple that puzzles them, they fhall be 
foon releafed from the uneafinefs which it gives 
them, by a quotation from Homer’s Odyfley, of a 
paflage fo very remarkable, and finifhed with 
fo much art, as to have induced Virgil to judge it 
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an object not only deferving of his imitation, but 
even worthy of an almoft verbal tranflation. 

The fine paffage here alluded to, is where Latona 
yields herfelf up to the fecret tranfports of a pre- 
fumptuous and over-weening joy, while fhe, with a 
maternal fondnefs, indulges herfelf in contempla- 
ting the tranfcendant beauty of her daughter Diana 
walking among the nymphs, and taller than the 
reft by the head. ?Tis poetry alone can bring forth 
imagery fo delighting. Our readers who under- 
ftand not the Greek original, muft content them- 
felves with the following tranflation by Mr. Pope. 


As when o’er Erymanth Diana roves, 
Or wide Taygetus’ refounding groves; ? 
A fylvan train, the huntrefs queen furrounds, 
Her rattling quiver from her fhoulder founds: 
Fierce in the fport along the mountain brow, 
They bay the boar, or chafe the bounding roe; 
High o’er the lawn with more majeftic pace, 
Above the nymphs, fhe treads with ftately grace ; 
Diftinguifh’d excellence the goddefs proves, 
Exults Latona, as the virgin moves. 

Pore. 


What painter, although he were bleffed with the 
genius of an Apelles, would be fo vain as to hope he 
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could give a true portraiture of Latona’s extatic fitua- 
tion, without the infufed and additional heightening 
of a /mile? It muft now appear obvioufly to all un- 
derftandings, that Laughter is here tacitly defigned, 
triumphing as it were in the recefs of Larona’s 
heart: and thatif the greateft of poets has affected 
not to fpecify it by name, it was defignedly, 
becaufe its refult is perfonified in a manner by all. 
thofe images with which they have adorned, ani- 
mated, and rendered it a {peaking picture. The 
perfection of their art confifted in making us be- 
hold Laughter diffufed over, and wandering on the 
lips and features of Latona’s countenance, with- 
out naming it. This fentimental defcription, there- 
fore, hath always been, and is ftill revered by all 
true critics, as an immitable inftance of the utmoft 
fublime in poetry. 

Racine, the juft admiration of France, for the pa- 
thetic tendernefs of his tragic fcenes, hath attempted 
to rival it by that fentiment which he gives to 
haughty Agamemnon, when the per/pective of ap- 
proaching glory flattered his towering pride, and fmil- 
ingly foothed his imperious hopes. It is exprefled by 
two beautiful lines in the tragedy of Iphigenia ; 


Ce nom de roi des rois, et de ch:f de la Grece, 


Chatouilloit de mon cœur V orguzilleufe foiblefe. 
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Now; ye celebrated artifts, by whom I. have the 
honour of being heard, and whofe works are wor- 
thy of being put in competition with thofe of a 
Rubens or a Raphael, create with colours upon 
canvafs, exhibit to us Agamemnon on the fhore of 
Aulis, intoxicated with fuch vain-glorious ideas. — 
But while ye are painting, will not a fmile imper- 
ceptibly fteal from your pencils, and infinuate itfelf 
over all the features of the Grecian warriour ? 

Ye muf now be apprized, gentlemen, that my 
fyftem gradually difentangles itfelf from the charge 
and intricacy of paradox, nay, makes large ftrides 
to attain, and eftablifh itfelf in probability. It is 
then doubtlefs a very effential point for me to have 
been able to produce, as guarantees for my newly 
ftarted opinion, fuch illuftrious perfonages as Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Racine, unimpeachable interpreters 
of nature, truth, and accurate fcrutinifts of the hu- 
man heart. 

After having demonftrated, that pride on thofe 
remarkable occafions was the principle of Laughter, 
there now remains with me to prove, that in every 
occurrence, Laughter owes its birth to pride, and 
this undeniable requifite is the diftinguifhing crite- 
rion of the true fyftem: for which purpofe there 
needs no more than to thew in the objects for 
Laughter, a quality that is pretty fimilar to Ariforle’s 
definition; it cannot however be deformity without 
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pain, as this great philofopher would fain have to 
be the only eftablifhed one. This condition would 
agree but badly with the example of Agamemnon; 
lefs ftill with that of Latona, and not at all with 
many other inftances. 

There now vifibly refults from the obfervations 
hitherto made, that this fo neceflarily inherent 
quality in all objects for the exciting of Laughter, 
fprings from an apparent inferiority to ourfelves in the 
objed we laugh at; fo that on their being prefented 
to us, we can hardly keep under the involuntary 
fentiment arifing from a vain and prefumptuous 
comparifon, made in our own behalf. 

Hence it was that Latona, on beholding the fu- 
periority of her daughter Diana over all the other 
nymphs, felt that complaifant return of felf-love in 
her bofom, which we have pronounced to be the true 
fource of Laughter. 

Agamemnon, ina like manner, could not, without 
the efcaping of a haughty {mile, behold a crowd of 
kings fubjected to his power; as well as thofe titles, 
dignities, and honours, which had been conferred 
upon him. He muft have made a pre/umptuoufly fa- 
vourable comparison of himfelf to them, and thofe fiat- 
tering ideas, according to Racine’s expreffion, muft 
have pleafed the vanity of that monarch. 

Among the many excellent obfervations which 
Mr. Voltaire has given us concerning the Englifh 
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nation, is this remarkable one. À Celebrated 
fpeaker in the Houfe of Commons began a fpeech 
with thefe words : The majefly of the people of Eng- 
land would be hurt, (Sc. All the members prefent, 
who had heard him, burft into violent fits of Laugh- 
ter. But the orator, no way difconcerted by fuch, 
not very polite, behaviour, repeated the fame words 
with a more refolute tone of voice.—There was no 
more laughing. At the firft onfet, Englith ears not 
having been accuflomed to fuch an expreffion, 
deemed it a miftake, a blunder of the fpeaker, 
which to them implied an inferiority of his judg- 
ment to theirs; but arrouzed by the manly repeti- 
tion, they perceived the greatnefs of his views, and 
the /uperiority of his judgment over theirs. The 
enthufiaftic idea contagioufly fpread itfelf through 
the affembly, and Laughter was converted into 
admiration. 

The Laughing of Venus, occafioned by her fon 
Cupid’s having been ftung by a bee, muft alfo have 
been the confequence of a pre/umptuous comparifon 
in her own behalf, founded on the /upericrity of 
judgment, fhe thought herfelf poflefled of above 
that of her fon; and therefore fhe /aughed at him on 
account of an accident, which fhould have made 
her goddefsfhip to weep. But Venus being a mama, 
and giving herfelf the airs ofa duenna, fhe putin 
an unfair parallel, the perfe? ftate of her intelleéts 
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againft the imperfe& one of her fon, and therefore, 
very mal a propos, yielded herfelf up to the Scan 
tuous and infulting emotion of Laughter. 

In the fifth book of the Iliad, the herfelf meets 
with pretty near the fame treatment from Fupzrer, and 
on an occafion almoft fimilar. Her beautiful deity- 
fhip having been flightly wounded by Diomedes, 
made all Olympus ring with her fhrieks and lamen- 
tations, the caufe whereof being related to the great 
ruler of both gods and men, he could not, as Ho- 
mer tells us, refrain from Laughter ; looking upon 
the accident befallen to his daughter, in the fame 
trifling light as fhe looked upon her fon’s having 
been flung by a bee. Minerva, too, made a malici- 
ous comparifon of her rival’s wound to the /cratch of 
a pin, and induced all the gods to think fo too. 
The exceflive pain, Venus faid fhe felt in confe- 
quence of this /cratch, appeared before the tribunal 
of Jove’s /uperior judgment, as a matter worthy of 
being ranked among ridiculous, and truly /aughable 
objects. 

The /mile of a fond mother, on feeing a darling 
child, flows from the fame fountain of /e/f-/ove, 
and like every other fpecies of Laughter, is the ge- 
nuine impulfe of pride, but mixed with joy, and 
confounded with tendernefs. Conformably then to 
this notion, muft a Latona a Cybele, a Niobe, and 
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_all mothers be painted, when viewing their children 
with eyes of retrofpeétive felf-complacence. 

The unperceived and involuntary comparifon 
which every being that thinks itfelf perfect, makes 
partially favourable to felf, in regard of thofe it 
thinks inferiors, is the firft mover of that fympathy 
which attracts us to children; and is the fource of 
that fecret inclination (which we all feel) of flat- 

_tering, carefling, and /miling on them. 

Parents have no doubt a double right to plume 
themfelves on the pride of comparifon, when they 
confider the property they have in them, their 
rights, and their immediate fuperiority over fuch 
tender creatures. But how much more elated will 
they be, if, in thofe weak objets, they defcry un- 
folding graces, fome confufed and ftruggling efforts 
towards aéts of kindnefs, or of any fketch of like- 
nefs to themfelves. What mortal fo auftere as to 
be unaffailable by fuch becoming advances of /e/f- 
love? For it is in fuch affe€ting moments, that a 
mother feels her proud heart {well with an expand- 
ing joy, while on her lips, a triumphant /mile ap- 
which, though fprung from pride, 1s blended with 
joy, and ftruggled for by tendernefs. For wherever 
love is feen, it abforbs and takes in all other paf- 
ons. Every body knows the beautiful paflage in 
Virgil : 
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Come, lovely babe, thy tender mother know, 
From whofe fond looks fuch {miles of kindnefs flow. 


And a little farther on, 


Each infant launch’d into the realms of light, 
~ On whom his parents do not kindly fmile, 
The pledge of tender care for childifh years, 
Muft never hope to tafte of heav’nly neétar, 
Or fhare th’ immortal favours of a goddefs. 


But the objection to be ftarted here is, that an 
infant Jaughs in the cradle. We cannot thence con- 
clude, that his Laughter is caufed by vanity, or that 
the human race bring that fentiment with them 
into the world. For is it pofhble, that a child can 
have, at fo very tender an age, this reflected felf-loves 

this complaifant return upon one’s-felf, this difcernment 
of prefumptuous and partial comparifon which confli- 
tute PRIDE? 
Suppofing now, that a child could be fufceptible 
of this combination, can he perceive any thing in 
or about himfelf, that does not tend to afflict and 
humble him; that does not teach him according as 
he receives information, how much his weaknefs, 
the infirmities of infancy, and ignorance, render 
him inferior and fubordinate to all the other beings 
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wearing his own likenefs ? 

To this objection, however fpecious, my anfwer is, 
that man is born with an hereditary pride, and that 
this paflion is the more prevalent in him, propor- 
tionably to the little ufe he makes of his reafon. 
No body can deny a child’s having fenfations of 
pleafure and pain. The ftimulating principle of 
Jelf-love is never feparated from agreeable fenfa- 
tions. Man is then fufceptible of pride from the 
very firft moment of his breathing vital air. It 
cannot, however, in truth be afferted, that this 
impreflion is at firft accompanied in him with any 
att of reflexion; but pride being rather an infir- 
mity of the mind, than an attribute of judgment, 
it naturally follows, that /e/-/ove waits not in man 
for the mature developing of his intelleéts. 

An infant, notwithftanding what has been ad- 
vanced, does not laugh till after an exiftence of 40 
days, becaufe his pride, as well as his fenfes, do 
not begin to unfold themfelves before that period. — 

His weak machine is toft about for near ten 
weeks, in a ftorm of diverfified anxieties, which 
keeps it quite unacquainted with any other fenfa- 
tion but that of a painful confli&.—For as yet 
the faculties of hearing and feeing are not com- 
pleted. Thefe two fenfes, which ought to be con- 
fidered as the two doors of pleafure, and confe- 
quently as effential to the ftimulating of pride, are 
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as yet drenched and nummed in a profound les 
thargy. 

Hence the reafon is aflignable, why an infant 
laughs not till after it has received the free ufe of its 
organs. Then it forms to itfelf a tolerably diftin® 
comparifon of obje&s. It combines, chufes, re- 
jects, and therefore it enjoys an almoft perfect dif- 
cernment of the phyfical good and evil; is confe- 
quently fufceptible of pride; and being fraught 
with the Jaughing faculty, laughs i in effeét from that 
very epoch. 

Now concerning an infant’s eae ftate of 
dependance, humiliation, ignorance, and frailty, in 
which nature has placed him; the weaknefs of his 
reafon neither permits him thoroughly to feel, nor 
pay any attention to all thefe inconveniencies; and 
_by the means of this infenfibility and blindnefs, 
prefumption finds a new avenue to his mind. 

Here, the objector may cry out, ‘ When I pre- 
fent any thing agreeable to a child’s fight or tafte, 
is it through the principle of /e/f-Jove that it fmiles 
at the view of fuch cheering trifles???_ My anfwer 
is in the affirmative, and without any fhadow of 
doubt. 

The child’s foul in regard to thefe pleafing trifles 
is, proportionably, in the fame fituation that we 
_ourfelves are at the fight of thofe objects which we 
the moft defire, and that a lucky ftroke of fortune 
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prefents at laft to our ambitious views. Trifles 
pleafe children : dignities, riches, honours, are the 
luring objects, the hobby-horfes of manhood. 

If a nurfe or a governante contradicts the will of . 
a child, its pride is immediately irritated ; it weeps, 
is difconfolate, and, with inarticulate cries, exprefles 
the difpleafure it feels. Have you a mind to ap- 
peafe it? there is one, and a very ready way— 
make it believe that you {cold and beat the offender 
for its fake: from that moment of triumph, the 
child is quiet; its fears are ftopped, its pride is 
flattered; a pleafing fatisfation takes poffeflion of 
its foul, and its little mouth opens fpontaneoully to 
form. an agreeable fmile. 

Be it then received as a conftant principle, that 
Laughter flows from prefumption, pride, or vanity, 
as its true and only fource. That Ovid feems to 
have had fome notion of it, at leaft, appears by the 
fenfe of the following verfes: 


Wine from all hearts can banith care, 
From its gay prefence flies defpair, 
To Laughter fear refigns the place, 
And courage gilds a pauper’s face. 
| Art of Lowe. 


Jn another place this poet evidently declares, that 
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objects of ridicule, are always placed in a fituation. 
of inferiority to ourfelves. It is thus imitated : 


When Fanny or Poll unexpected appear, 

The orator ftammering no one can hear, 

And Venus laughs loud at the very droll fcene, 
Of patron fo bold turn’d a client fo mean. 


I now return to that audacity or boldnefs occa- 
fioned by drunkenne/s, and which is eftablifhed by 
Ovid as a faithful adherent to Laughter, It can- 
not be denied, that wine infpires a petulance fit to 
awaken the dormant fprings of pride. At the end 
of a repaft, the guefts grown warm, begin to. in- 
terchange earneft looks at each other, in order to 
find out the propereft perfon to be made a butt off, 
for their humour and pleafantry. They fet of with 
light fparrings that foon degenerate into a ftruggle 
of wit, fprightlinefs, and Laughter. If there fhould 
be reafons for their aéting with a cautious refpeét 
towards each other, then a kind of general con- 
vention is entered into, that the abfent only fhall 
be the objects of their raillery ; who on all fuch 
occafions, are, it feems, condemned (by default of 
not being prefent) to undergo the pointed battery of 
ridicule. For abfence places them relatively to us in 
a point of view, that farprizingly leflens them in 
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our eftimation ; as if we looked at them through 
a glafs, that both leffens and removes objects 
from us. Such a change caufed in our manner of 
feeing, perverts our judgment, and produceth in 
us either exaggerated efteem or Jovereign contempt. 

In all focial feaftings, /e/-/ove being then lefs 
conftrained than at other times, maketh us will- 
ingly indulge the fuggeftions of contempt, which, 
if it cannot be fafely levelled at thofe around us, 
foon emancipates itfelf from all reftraint, and feeks 
abroad among the abfent, for matter to feed itfelf 
upon. It was in order to prevent fuch abufes, that 
feveral antients had engraved on the doors of their 
convivial apartments, a maxim that is known and 


quoted by many, practiced but by few; 
© Speak illof neither th’ abfent, nor the dead.” 


An aétor who is to play a part that muft cha- 
racteriftically provoke Laughter at its own expence, 
will never obtain the end propofed, but by an art- 
ful degradation of himfelf; by fo compofing the 
features, tone of voice, and deportment of his per- 
fon, as to infure for them the Laughter of all be- 
holders ; and in this confifts the chief talent of 4r- 
mand, and was the only claim to merit which Poifin 
could boalt of *, whofe very appearance frequently 
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extorted a /augh from the {peétators, before he had 
fpoken a word, every body crying out, What a droll 
fellow! which was the higheft encomium that could 
be given to him, and fuch applaufe is founded on 
this maxim, whofe truth we all acknowledge——rhe 
more an acting perfonage MALE or FEMALE appears to 
derogate from their natural confequence, the more cer- 
tainly will they extort Laughter from an applauding 
audience. 
An undeniable reafon why the moft part of our 
prefent dramatic writers do not excite the fame 
burfts of Laughter by the exhibition of their come- 
dies, as thofe of Moliere and Regnard are wont to 
do, is becaufe their characters, even thofe that were 
intended to be moft diverting, unartfully preferve 
fome remaining features of dignity. The like fault 
is reproachable to the terfe and elegant comedies 
of the Greek Menander, of the Latin Terence, and 
alas too, too much fo, in moft of the late mif-called 
comic productions in France and England. 

The celebrated Roman orator Craflus, in a cir- 
eumftance very favourable for the exertion of his 
pleafantry, reprefled the impulfe jointly through a 


* Two low comic performers; Preville, an excellent 
comedian, had not made his appearance on the ftage at 
the time Montefquieu is fuppofed to have pronounced 
this difcourfe, 
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due regard to Sczwola, and a proper réfpect for hints 
felf.— An effeét not quite diflimilar from this will 
happen; as often as grave perfonages are introduced 
into a comedy, unlefs they be traveftied or degraded 
for the purpofe of rendering them the fportive vic- 
tims of Laughter, in imitation of Arifophanes, who 
did not fcruple to facrifice to the entertainment of 
the public, Socrates, Cleon, Euripides, Lamachus, 
Aminias, the embafladors of the republic, as well 
as thofe fent from the fovereign of Perfia. They 
were all prefent at the exhibition * ! 

The original intention of comedy (which was 
and fhould always be, by the means of its dramatic 
bufinefs) to excite Laughter, is rendered fickly and 
unnerved, by the interweaving of any ferious and 
diftrefling zxteref. It is indeed not only difficult, 
but very dangerous to make two fuch different and 
almoft incompatible agents to operate kindly to- 
gether; becaufe each being ambitious to fhine alone, 
they feem reciprocally to exclude each other from 
the fcene. | 

The only place where they may be fometimes 


* Thofe perfonages were no doubt the moft confider- 
able the poet could have attacked; for not to dwell upon 
Socrates and Euripides, whofe fame is fufficientiy known, 
Lamachus and Cleon were generals of the military forces, 
and the archont Aminias was at that time invefted 
with the facred character of Head of the Republic, and 
Supreme Magifirate. 
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introduced with any propriety together, is in a third 
fpecies of comedy called the agreeable or gently en- 
tertaining, which is no more than the pafforal poems 
of the ancients difguifed; for, the moft part of thofe 
written by Theocritus, Mofchus, Bion, and Virgil, 
are the primitive comedies of this clafs. But the 
quinteffence of art, and an inexpreffible delicacy, 
are required in the writer, who would hit on the 
happy temperature, that is indifpenfable for a 
mixed production of this nature. The fmiles of 
the graces, which Anacreon celebrates, could, doubt- 
lefs, be painted with fo much eafe by none other but 
himfelf. 


Beneath a pleafing breezy fhade, 

By cluft’ring vines for pleafure made, 
Paint the young Cupids now unarm’d, 
And by the fmiling graces charm’d. 


Yet from fuch Gland and foothing ideas, from fuch 
finiling graces, to thofe more ftrongly featured, and 
that excite Laughter, there is a difcriminating in- 
terval, which happens to be but very rarely feized 
upon and filled up, except by thofewho are pof- 
feffed of fuch natural, pleafing and delightful fallies 
of genius, as Virgil hath enriched his eclogues with, 
in reprefenting the difputes of fhepherds, and their 
amuiements. | 
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Let two quotations, for the prefent, fuffice, and 
they indeed are of the utmoft delicacy, and of a 
naiveté well worthy of the comic mufe; the firft, un- 
der an artful fuppreflion of words, conveys a very 
farcaftic innuendo. 


We know where you were /een, friend—in what 
grove!— 
——But—the wild nymphs Jaugh’d only at—your 


lowe 


The fecond inftance reprefents to the life, the cun- 
ning and artful tricks of a young girl, and is 
{poken by a villager. 


When the dear girl has play’d me fome arch tricks, 
She fportive runs to hide her ’mong the trees ; 
Yet hopes, fhe’s not fo hid, but I may fpy her.— 


Horace, who feems, in one paflage of his works, to 
hint that Virgil was exclufively poffeffed of the 
graceful comic in writing, enjoyed alfo himfelf this 
rare and difficult talent to the higheft degree; and 
for a convincing proof of this my opinion, I refer 
the curious to his Latin text, or to a tranflation of 
that charming picture, where a lover is preflingly 
defirous of a kifs, which is refufed by his miftrefs, 
with an affected coynefs. 
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Who {weetly turning from, denies to grant 
A kifs; the wifhes he would fnatch by force. 

_ Thefe are, methinks, complete models of the 
agreeable comic ftyle; but the fcarcity of fuch admi- 
rable ftrokes, even in the poets of the firft clafs, but 
too cogently prove the extreme difficulty there is 
to fucceed in this kind of writing. However, we 
are to obferve, that the /miles refulting from. thefe 
examples, muit be afcribed to the principle which 
I have laid down. In thefe, and like inftances, it 
is true, that there prevails a certain degree both of 
flynefs and innocence, that are at beft but qualities 
of a fecond clafs, and to be ranked below she pre- 
JSumptuous Jentiment in behalf of our own difcerning 
faculty; for our readily obtained judgment, that 
thefe objects are comic, proceeds from a proud 
and partial comparifon, that induceth us to efteem 
our own manner of conceiving and reafoning, 
fuperior to that which occurs to us to have been 
neceflary to the producing of thofe ideas here pre- 
fented to our readers. 

That very Philemon, who is reported to have ex- 
pired in a violent fit of Laughter, at what he had 
imagined to be a don-mot of his own engendering, 
is a corroborating proof in behalf of my fyftem, 
and ftrongly evinces the influence of /e/-/ove in the 
art of laughing. 
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Zeuxis, Without an amazing ftock of pride, could 
never have found fuch an excefs of comic merit, 
refulting from the ridiculous attitude in which he 
had reprefented his old woman.——For it muft be 
obvious to every underftanding, that this excellent 
painter, and the uningenious Philemon, were both 
enraptured at their own infipid and darling abfur- 
dities, for no other reafon, but becaufe they were 
the authors of them. 

The following objection may be ftarted on this 
occafion: ‘* Although it be pride that makes us 
‘€ Jaugh at our own droll jokes and conceptions, are 
‘ we thence to conclude, that we are inftigated 
«¢ by the fame principle when we laugh at the bons 
‘€ mots Of others? Our Laughter is a manifeft appro- 
‘€ bation of fuch fayings, and a fuffrage of this 
<* nature feems to be lefs the effect of a partial 
‘«* prefumption for ourfelves, than of candidly fa- 
“ crificing one’s /e/f-love, by fuch a tribute of ap- 
‘ plaufe paid to another’s merit.” 

However fpecious the affigning of fuch a caufe 
may appear, yet it is not the true one; which muft 
be fought for in another fource: and thus, by our 
adopting the facetious fallies, and approving the 
bons mots or witty fayings of others, we, by the re- 
bound, arrogate to ourfelves, as it were, the glory of 

them. For then a fecret vanity makes us turn fuch 
3 approbation to our own advantage, and becomes the 
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flattering handmaid of our pride, for not letting 
them have efcaped our encouraging notice. 

This appearing homage on our fide, when duely 
fcrutinized, will be found to. be but an indireét 
tribute at beft, and that the applaufe, however jutt, 
which we exprefs at the ingenious fallies of others, 
and the happy invention of other authors, is kindly 
reflected in part on ourfelves, by way of compli- 
mentary incenfe to our own judgment. ‘The praife 
due for a happy hit-off, a brilliancy of imagination 
and expreffion, we freely refign to the author’s ready 
invention; but the merit of adequately feeling, 
difcerning, and judging, we claim as our own right. 
~—Who then will dare to diffent from my affertion, 
that it is overweening pride which compels us to 
laugh at the wit and pleafantry of others? 

Why were you fo pleafed at that comic exhibition, 
during which, Laughter almof inceflantly flowed 
from you, till you began to difcover that your own 
character was ftruck out? Your notes were then 
foon altered; and why pray ? — Becaufe //f lou 
gratified delights in /aughing, but when offended, 
lofeth all relifh for fuch grating raillery ; and this 
too is an inconteftable proof that pride is the true 
principle of the Jaughing convulfion, peculiar to the 
human frame; which it has an equal power of excit- 
ing or topping. At the difplay of any comic por- 
taitures, we are alike interefled in the caufe of our 
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friends, who if we find to be attacked therein, 
our Laughter immediately ceafes. 


You count me mad in fafhion, you forbear 

To laugh, nor think I need a doétor’s care, 

Or guardian from the preter, tho’ my friend 

On whom my fortune and my life depend, 

My chief fupport, in fhort, my only guard ; 

And who art vex’d to fee my nails ill par’d. 
CREECH. 


Now either take off a perfon’s manner of laughing, 
or rebuke him for /eughing mal-a-propos, rely upon 
it, you fling him moft fenfibly...Why? Becanfe 
you interrupt him in the fecret enjoyment of his 
pride; you cruelly furprize him in, and expofe 
him for the fhameful abufe of his felf-love—where- 
of the glaring reafon occurs—#hat pride is the fource 
of Laughter. 

What fathers we have feen with enraptured 
tendernefs, and mothers with almoit idolatrous 
fondnefs, carefs a darling babe, and chear its infancy 
with continued fmiles; why? becaufe while in this 
helplefs condition, it appears in a natural ftate of 
fubordination to them ; which inferiority was not 
difpleafing to their vanity——but when the child has 
reached the age of thirteen or fourteen years, and 
begins to reafon in confequence of daily expanding 
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ideas, that bring him in new recruits of knowledge, 
it remains no longer implicitly obedient to the will 
of parents, but frequently rifes in oppofition to it, 
nay, demands more convincing arguments from 
their fide, who, from that epoch of a child’s refitt- 
ance to their mandates, begin to abate gradually of 
their parental affection, which not rarely on fuch oc- 
cafions becomes totally extinguifhed: for from that 
moment their felf-love is chagrined, their pride is 
piqued. Then the fathers, in order to recover their 
loft authority, fubftitute harfhnefs and feverity in 
the place of their late fondnefs and complacency. 
Such is the fupreme, univerfal, and invariable law 
eftablifhed by nature. The bear fondles its nurfling 
cubs but while they cannot help themfelves. The 
eagles turn away from their young progeny as foon 
as they are able to fly and procure fuftenance for 
themfelves. 

But if a child fo circumftanced as we have hinted 
above, come to diftinguifh himfelf in fociety by 
his eminent qualities, or any lucky occurrence, 
tending to flatter the vanity of his parents, their 
love is kindled anew ; and this revival of affection 
for their child, is but the returning complaifance 
of their own /elf-Jove, that re-plumes itfelf for 
the flattering acquifition of a long forgotten object, 
now no longer beheld without a fmile of confcious 
pride. 
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From this principle too, we draw the fatisfactory 
reafon for that partial predilection, which parents 
are wont to have for the laft born childrens ‘There 
needs no great effort I prefume to convince ye that 
it is pride. All our favours, affections, and carefles, 
defire to be free grants; and therefore to be able to 
confer them whew, and oz whom we pleafe, admi- 
nifters not a little to our vanity.— We are jealous 
in the extreme of our fovereign and arbitrary right 
to fix or change our liking as we pleafe. Wherefore, 
what we take off from one fide, we add to the other, 
and the actuating principle of all fuch viciflitudes is 
to be fet down to the article of pride. Certain] 
pride perfuades us that we are the abfolute mafters 
of every choice we make, and of all our affections. 
Through its agency we find a flattering pleafure in 
thus freely difpofing of our tendernefs. 

Obferve how a mother of many children be- 
haves in her family, and the influence we here 
inculcate will furprizingly appear.—For while 
corrections and reprimands fall to the lot of the 
eldeft born, kindnefs, carefling, and /mzles, are la- 
vifhed on the younger children.— Pride, let me fay 
it once for all, gride is the fecret principle of man’s 
inconftancy in friendfhip, and in love; but this is 
a matter foreign from the prefent fubjeét, and would 
make us deviate therefrom, too much, were I to’ 
purfue it. 
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Another proof of //f-love being the fource of 
Laughter, is our readinefs to /mile at the ideas of 
others that are conformable to our own: becaufe we 
moft obligingly to ourfelves feem to be the authors 
of them. ‘Thus Fuso in the Æneid, having pro- 
pofed the raifing of a ftorm, that fhould force 
LÆneas and Dido to take fhelter in a cavern, where | 
being unobferved and alone, they might interchange 
mutual proofs of their pañlion for each other; 7e- 
nus, according to the poet, 


The fcheme approving, files at Juno’s fraud. 


Cicero remarks, that a footh-fayer could not lock at 
another without laughing, becaufe whenever thefe 
gentry met, they diverted themfelves at the expence 
of mankind’s imbeciility, and the people’s fuperfti- 
tion in confequence. 

Perfons of a gay and frolickfome difpofition, are 
lefs liable to take offence, than thofe who are of a 
graver ; becaufe the former trouble their heads lefs 
about the formalities of decorum. Moreover, the 
confidence and fecurity which are copioufly fupplied 
to them by their /e- love, makes them to be lefs 
upon their guard, and more open to the impulfe of 
Laughter. éd 

Of this truth we have a proof in the example of 
thofe nymphs whom Virg7/ reprefents as deities, not 
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over nice or fevere, becaufe they but laughed at 
certain familiarities, that had been practiced in 
their grotto. — Minerva, Funo, Diana, and all 
the goddeffes of the firft rank, would not have 
treated fuch an affair in fo light and fo laughing a 
manner.—For inftance, Cybele changed Hippomences 
and Atalanta into lions, for having tafted the firft 
fweets of hymen in her temple. 


Sure if a fault, it might for pardon plead; 
But unrelenting pride can ne’er forgive. 


We are not, however, averfe from laughing fome- 
_times at an intended affront having loft its aim. — 
This kind of unrefenting clemency arifes too from 
the fentiment of our own /xperiority; and hence an 
infant’s attempt to beat us, excites our Laughter. 
We /augh alfo at an offence, in which we are im- 
mediately concerned, if there thence refults any 
difadvantage or difgrace to others of which our 
pride may avail itfelf. Such perfons as may doubt 
of this trath, I refer for conviction to Horace; let 
them implead, if they can, that beautiful ode in 
which this moi elegant poet complains of Barine’s 


infidelity. 


Fer Venus laughs at all thy wiles; 
The gentle nymphs behold with imiles, 
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And with the blood of fome poor fwain 

By thy perfidious beauty flain, 

Young Cupid whets his burning darts 

For thee, to wound new lovers hearts. 
FRANCIS. 


The thought conveyed in the firft ftanza of this 
ode, is not uncommon né the poetic tribe; for 
according to Ovid, 


Jove, from Olympus’ top, but files 
At perjur’d lovers broken vows. 


Trsuiius faid nearly the fame thing, though A 
other words: 


Jove, pleas'd, beholds the ftormy winds 
Whirl through th’ air love’s perjurd oaths. 


This {mile of Jupiter can be afcribed to no other 
fource but di/dain, whofe engendering principle is 
pride. 

It is amazing how far the pre/umption of man ex- 
tends itfelf; for not fatisfied in /awghing at the ex- 
pence of others, his vanity inftigates him fome 
times to /augh at his own coft; and fuch an inftance 
may be called a triumph over /elé/ove: becaufe that 
very pride which induceth us to think ourfelves in 
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general fuperior to our equals, influenceth us alfo 
in certain occurrences to think, that we are fuperior 
even to our ufual felves. 

When our //f-love is equally affected by a mixed 
fenfation of pleafure and pain, the /augh that is 
extorted pending fuch a confliét is called the Sar- 
donic or Sardonian. This laugh, gentlemen, is of 
a truly mixed nature, and exaétly fuch as it has 
been delineated, with this exception, that the pain 
and the pleafure are in fact no more than circum- 
ftances, but that pride is its veritable caufe. 

The tracing of an origin for the epithet Sardonian, 
is not lefs problematic, than has hitherto. proved 
the very fubjeét of Laughter. Thofe perfons who 
would fain derive this word from the ifland of Sar- 
dinia, on account of the Laughter-exciting herb that 
is faid to grow there, do not appear to me to have 
paid a due attention to the antiquity of this proverb, 
which took its rife in regions very remote from Sar. 
dinia, and long before that ifland had acquired any 
degree of celebrity. 

NicanDER, in his poem upon Antidotes, where- 
in he treats of the different forts of poifons, men- 
tions not a word of the Apium rilus, the Laughter- 
caufing herb *, or of its effects, we muft therefore 


* The Greek name was Zagèénos mia; the Latin, 4. 
pium rijus, ex Sardonia herba, icelerata herba, &c, 
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look upon the account given of it, as a vulgar 
error, and of a date much pofterior to the time of 
this poet, and ftill more fo of many other Greek 
writers, who had flourifhed long before Nicander, 
yet quote the Sardonic laugh as a well known pro- 
verb in their times. 

Homer, the moft ancient of all the poets whofe 
names have been tranfmitted to us, calls it the Sar- 
danian, but not Sardowian, which is a proof that 
this word hath undergone feveral alterations, and 
that it can by no means be derived from the word 
Sardinia; that ifland having been always called by 
the Greeks Sardi, but not Sarda.— Callimachus 
moreover reprefents it as an enchanted place, and 
the cradle of the graces, but does not glance, in 
the leaft, at any thing noxious to be found there: 


Now behold Sardi, beauteous ifle, 

On which fair Venus chofe to land; 
When fhe retreated from the fea, 

And brought her infant charms to fhore. 


It is through a corruption of the word made by 
authors fince Homer’s time, that this fpecies of 
Laughter has been called Sardonic, or Sardonian, 
which alteration has given birth to two falfe con- 
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&nia, and the other, that it was derived from Sar- 
donyx, which in the Greek language, as well as in 
the French, fignifies a precious ftone: and there 
was fome femblance of reafon for the lait conjeëture, 
becaufe as the Sardonyx is of a mixed colour, fo the 
Laughter now treated of, is produced by the con- 
currence of different pafiions. 

But all fuch interpretations difappear of them- 
felves, as foon as we begin to reflect, that they are 
founded upon furreptitious variations, that have 
ftolen in from time to time in the manner of writ- 
ing and pronouncing this truly enigmatical expref- 
fion. ‘The authority of Homer, in this cafe, muft 
bear down all other by the fuperior weight of its 
antiquity. It is moreover certain, that the Greeks 
ufed commonly to fay, that fuch a one Sardanized *, 
meaning thereby, that his Laughter was not fincere. 
We are alfo to obferve, that the word Sardanapha- 
lus +, fignified in this fenfe to be jowial, a buffoon, 
a jefter, and that this epithet was given to all per- 
fons who were extertaining or comical by profeffion. 

It would lead us to believe in the firft place, that 
we ought to write and pronounce Sardanic Laughter, 
and in the fecond, that this proverbial exprefioa 


* sacduvtew, Sardanium ridere, to laugh Sardanically. 

+ Zasdayaganoc, morio, fourra, rifus concitator, hifirie. 
— À buffoon, a jeter, one that excites Laughter, a ftage- 
player. 
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owes its birth to the taking of Sardi, the fatal 
epoch that humbled the Lydians to have recourfe 
to the degrading employment of buffoons, mimes, 
and farce-players; but on the other hand, I do not 
fee how we can poflibly adopt this fyftem, fince 
Homer, who mentions the Sardazic laugh, had lived 
-near two hundred years before the reduGtion of 
Lydia. 

If I may be permitted to hazard a conje&ure, 
gentlemen, here is mine.—Since to Sardanize, im- 
ports to laugh ina particular manner, and that Sar- 
danaphalus means a perfon exciting Laughter, I am 
inclined to think, that the word Sarda exprefled a 
peculiar kind of laugh among the moft ancient nations 
of the Bañ; that by Sardi was implied a city of 
Laughter, or a laughing city; that by Sardo was 
meant a fmiling ifland ; and that the furname Sar- 
danaphalus, was given by derifion to the Jaft effe- 
minate and ridiculous king of 4fÿria. Therefore, 
from the word Sarda, fignifying Laughter, joined 
to the word Ania, fignifying grief, the Greeks 
may have naturally enough compofed the word 
Sardonian, and have juftly annexed it to that fpe- 
cies of Laughter, wherein Foy or Laughter 1s con- 
founded with grief, our /e/f-love then being equally 
affected with pleasure and angui/b. 

We meet with an allufion to the Sardunic laugh in 
the Jiad, and another in the Ody/ey. Thefe two paf- 
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fages are very remarkable, being finifhed in a 
mafterly manner. This fpecies of Laughter is cha- 
racterized there, with ftriking features ; although it 
be not abfolutely named in the Iliad, yet there is no 
pofübility of miftaking it. 


Vex’d Juno takes her feat among the gods, 
Her fcrew’d-up mouth would fain force out a fmile, 
But her ftern forehead, and her fullen brow, 
Betray the fecret anguifh of her heart. 


In the Odyfey, this fpecies of Laughter is exprefly 
named. U/yfès having forefeen the infult that the 
rude Crefppus was meditating to difcharge upon 
him, avoided it in a very adroit manner: 


So turns it off, defeats, and fhews his joy 
With a Sardanic laugh. 


There is another inftance in Homer, that bears 
evident marks of the Sardanic or mixed laugh ; it 1s 
in the very pathetic moment of Hedor’s going out 
at the Scan gate, when he returns his young fon 
Aftyanax, to the arms of Andromache, the child’s 
afflicted mother. 


Hector returns t? Andromache’s fond arms, 
Her much lov’d fon; fhe takes the pleafing charge: 
Tears mix’d with {miles exprefs her filent joy. 
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In all thefe examples it is obvious to difcern, that 
pride is the caufe of Foy or Laughter.—In the firf, 
Juno makes effort through mere vanity, and in order 
to mafk the grief that preyed upon her heart.— 
In the fecond, Ulyffes fmiles, becaufe he applauds 
himfelf for the error into which Crefppus is to fall, 
and the propofed certainty of his having vengeance 
on that traitor. — 

In the third inftance, nothing can be more na- 
tural than the /mle of Andromache, in looking at her 
fon, whom Heor bids her to behold as his fecond 
felf, the future fupport of Troy, as the promife of 
a rifing hero, whofe arm, invincible in war, fhould 
one day lay at his mother’s feet the bloody fpoils: 
of their country’s vanquifhed foes. Such were the 
words of Heor, and from fuch pride-infufing ideas 
as they muft have given birth to, arofe Audromache’s 
fmile; her mind being cheared with the glorious 
profpect: but then the anxiety into which fhe is 
fuddenly caft, by her hufband’s immediate depar- 
ture, dathes her joy, and deprefles all her foar- 
ing hopes. Therefore, the /mile of Andromache on 
this occafion, is to be clafled with the Sardanic 
laugh. : 
The laugh of irony or of farcafm, unqueftionably 
belongs to it, becaufe it bears the twofold imprefiion 
of sleafure mixed with bitternefs.— And as a proof 
at hand, turn your eyes one moment, gentlemen, 
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to the buft of Despreaux, one of Girardon’s maf- 
ter-pieces, and one of the principal curiofities that 
adorn this elegant faloon in which we are affem- 
bled *, The artift hath fo happily expreffed the 
mixed paffion now treated of, that irony, as if 
writhing with pain, feems to refide upon the mouth 
and lips of this fevere critic, while he enjoys a 
cruel fatisfaétion at the fame time, for the many 
victims he had immolated. | 

ft now flatter myfeif, gentlemen, that I have fo 
far convinced, as that yecan no longer harbour any 
doubt of Laughter having its fource in pride, and. 
that this principle is to be extended to every fpe- 
cies thereof; all which, in my opinion, may be 
ranged under the following heads: 


1. The wide-mouth’d or indecent laugh. 

2. The gracious laugh, or the fmile. 

3. The laugh of dignity or protection. 

4. The filly or imple laugh, which muft be di- 
ftinguifhed from the naturally ingenuous. 

5. The felf-approving laugh, or that of fheer- 
vanity. 

6. The laugh of courtefy, civilized compaét,. 
or fafhionable ufage. , 

7. The laugh of affeétation or difdain. 


* Mr. Titon dx Tillet had in his pofleffion the original 
marble buf of De/preaux, by Girardon. 
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§. The laugh of fincerity, opennefs, invitation, 
and ferenity, that in a pleafing manner diffufes it- 
felf over the whole countenance. 

g- The laugh of hypocrify or diffimulation, or 
(according to the vulgar phrafe) in one’s fleeve, 
which muft be diftinguifhed from 
_ 10. The laugh of determined and abfolute ma- 
lice. 

11. The laugh conftrained, is that obfervable 
when we make effort to reprefs an unfeafonable 
im pulfe. 

iz. The laugh extorted, or machinal, is brought 
on by exceflive tickling, or by wounds of the dia- 
phragm, or by certain noxious beverages. 

13. The laugh caufed by a fournefs of the mind, 
defpite, refentfulnefs, defire of revenge, mixed 
with a certain pleafure that is in near alliance with 
pride. — This fpecies of Laughter, as well as 
the extorted or forced, rank under the deno- 
mination of Sardanic, which is common to 
them. | 

13. Lafly, The laugh irextingui/bible, as Homer 
calls it in Greek, but that in our vulgar phrafe 
may be expreffed by the outrageous or horfe-laugh, 
whofe explofive burfts we cannot flop. They fo 
violently agitate our fides and breafts, as to throw 
the whole body into a kind of convulfive agony. 
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Of all thefe feverat clafzs of Laughter, that of 
the extorted, forced, or merely machinal, is the only 
one that feems not to fpring directly from the influ- 
ence of Æ/f-love, having’ no other affinity with the 
pride-begotten-Laughter in general, but that of 
fetting the fame fprings or mufcular agents in 
motion, aided by the diaphragm’s vibratory change 
of fituation ; the will oppofing in vain. 

This extraordinary and fingular clafs of Laughter 
is in regard to pride, as would be, in regard to har- 
mony, under the fingers of an able mufician, a falfe 
note fortuitoufly caufed by the deraneement of a 
chord; yet this accidental diffonance would prove 
nothing in the main againft the artift’s fkill, or juft- 
nefs of the air.—If any perfon become defirous of 
giving a folution of the gefture, or action that is 
hereby occafioned, and fhould thus define it, am 
effed free from, or uninfluenced by the will: this expla- 
nation would certainly be a juft one; becaufe a 
foreign force had put the Zaugher under the com- 
pulfive neceflity of yielding to geftures contrary to 
his intention. The very name of a forced laugh, 
implies the exigency of ranging it in the clafs of 
exceptions, fince it truly forms a real contradiction 
in nature. 

I have advanced, that pride in the operation of 
Laughter fcrupled not to admit the auxiliary con- 
currence of other paffions, but kept under a due 
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fubordination. Be it remarked, that among thefe 
various means defigned for the exciting of Laughter, 
none is fo effectual as suRPR1zE,——for (according 
to Cicero’s judicious obfervation) unexpeGed plea- 
Jures delight us mofl; and we never laugh with a 
better graces than when we feel cur foul agreeably Jur- 
prized at the unforefcen occurrence of fome extraordinary 
event. 

The art of exciting in the foul this kind of fud- 
den commotion, requires a particular ftudy, that 
confifts in attaining a particular and accurate know- 
ledge of the practically known oratorial means in 
fpeaking or ‘writing, called by the grammarians, 
tropes, or figures.—{ think it not improper to give 
a few examples of the feveral ways by which Laugh- 
ter may be excited, with the concurrence. of fur- 
prize. 


1. By the means of an extempore—as from the 
Plutus of Ariflophanes, in the unforefeen reply of the 
valet. Caries. 

CHREMYL. 

Yon tower which from hence we can defcry 3 and 

avhich, at our expence, Limotheus is reported to have built. 


CARIES: 


May it make choice of thee to fall upon. 


oe ide 
‘ 


LP) 
2. By a contradiétion in terms, as Sofia ufes in 
Amphitryon. 
Nay, for that matter, I fwear I was here, before I 
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3. By a contradifion implied, as in the French 
comic piece called L’Epreuve Reciproque, the Reci- 
procal Trial, where the impofing financier fays to 
the impofing countefs, 


“¢ Yes that woman cofts me fixtythoufand crowns... 
or nothing.” 


4. By redundancy, asin the fame piece where M. 
Patin fays, | 


<¢ J fhould have married her, I believe, but for an 
old hufoand—and that for me was more than cbffacle 
enough.” 


5. By miftaking the fenfe, as when the mifer fays, 
We ought to eat to live, but not live to eat. 


He ccrreéts himfelf, 
We ought to live to eat, but not eat to live. 


6. By effrontery, as in Crifpin his mafter’s rival. 
“€ Forgive me this fraud on account of my being ace 
cuftomed to fuch exploits.” 
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7. By oppofvon, as in this verfe of Regnard, 


One cannot refrain fi om weeping —or laughing at it. 


8. By rejoining, as when the orator Craffus pleaded 
againft Lucius Helvius Lamia. The latter was a 
kind of mifhapen dwarf; upon his attempting 
to reply, Let us hear, {aid Craffus, this pretty little 
gentleman. , Lamia, ftung by fuch raillery, anfwered 
fomewhat angrily, That it bad not been in his power 
to cure the faults of his body, but that hz had taken care 
none foould be charged to his under ftanding.—T hat being 

the cafe, rejoined Craffus, with a fettled air of 
phlegmatic contempt, /et us hear this man of under- 
franding. So {neering a rejoinder, made Lamia lofe all . 
patience; it threw him into a grating perplexity 
and confufion, that made the audience almoft to 
expire with Laughter. 


9. By contradiélion to an cflablifbed ufage, as in 
this phrafe, 

You are a very whimfical man, you bave a cottage 
in town, and a palace in the country. 


Alfo in the following: 


How! would you have me convert my kitchen-gar- 
den into a parterre!—-Why then, what vegetables 
avould you have me to put in my Joup?—ho,—tulips 
L Juppofe ! 


een 


10. By a progreffive, or confequential contradiGion, 
as in this inftance related by Cicero.— Quintus Opi- 
mius, on feeing the young Egilius going by, whofe 
effeminate figure made him to be fufpeéted of irre- 
gularities in love, fneeringly accofted him, My dear 
Mi/s Egilia, when will you come to my houfe to amufe 
yourfelf with fpinning and needle-work? To which 
Egilius replied with a modeft archnefs, Good ma- 
dam, I dare not for the world: my mama bas ab- 
Jolutely forbidden my keeping company with naughty 
ladies. 


11. By ufng the Jame terms; as in the following 
inftance, taken from the above-mentioned au- 
thor. Scipio Nafica having prefented himfelf at 
the door of Ennius the poet, to afk if he were at 
home, the fervant-maid anfwered, That her maffer 
avas gone out. However, Scipio, from her manner, 
concluded that he was at home, but took no notice 
of it to her. A few days after, Ennius went to 
Scipio’s houfe to vifit him, who, upon the firft hear- 
ing of the other’s voice, cried aloud, That he was 
not at bome.— Why, how can that be, replied En- 
nius, don’t I hear your voice ? To which Scipio an- 
fwered, Why, really you muft be a moft unreafonable 
man, to expe I fhould believe your fervant-maid tell- 
ing me you were abroad; and yet refufe to credit my 
own declaration to you, that I am not at home. 
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12. By exaggeration, as in the following quotation 
from Ariftophanes. 


CHREMYL. 
So then, if, according to your avifh, deftiny were ta 
prove no longer in hoffility with the human CHERS 
and would reftore fight to you, 


PruTus. 


Why, then, I foould take back immediately all my fa- 
wours that have been injudicioufly lavifbed on the 
avorthle/s part of mankind. 


CHREMYL. 


And the good, how would you treat them ? 


PLuTUS: 


Heap every blefing on them. I would {pare no pains 
to contribute totheir happiness for indeed I have not 
beard of one that could be called fo, for a thoufand 


CARIES. 


Then that fpecies of beings muft be very rarely feen, 
or € la the mould in vubich t they were formerly cafes shut 
bave been long lof; far to fay the truth, I myfelf 
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have a tolerable good fight, and I awifh I may be hanged 


if ever I have feen one. 


CHREMYL. 


Ta the name, then, of good people, whofe number is 
Jo fmall, be not niggard of beflowing your gifts on me, 
for if probity, honour and fincerity, are the requifites 
to deferve your favours, my houfe, which you fee yon- 
der, will fix your attention; for believe me, that 
throughout Athens, you would feek in vain for an bo- 
nefler man than I am. 


PLurTus. 


This is the common cant of every needy varlet, who 
frands in need of my affifiance; their difcourfe teems 
with the words probity, honour, and fincerity ; but 
from the moment that I am feduced to lock upon them 
with a favourable eye, then do the caitiffs turn their 


backs upon v.rtue for ever after. 
CHREMYL. 


I know there are fuch fcoundrels, and therefore 
abandon them to your refentment—but Jure there are 
ethers — who 


PLUTUS. 


No, no, you are all alike, nor will I allow of one 


exception. 
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13. By a circumlocutory or round-about explanation 
of a matter, like this ingenious example, taken from 
the fame comedy. 


CARIES. 
And what are you afraid of, pray ? 
Plutus. 


Why truly this affair in which they want to engage 
me, deserves to be Jerioufly confidered. 


CaRIEs. 
Fy, bow can you let efcape Juch fymptoms of fear ? 
CHREMYL. 


It is not then without reafon that people Jay you are 


fearful. 
PLUTUS. 


I fearful? how can you miftake me fo?—I muft 
tell you, I fee the caufe of my being fo called.—A cer- 
tain light-handed indufirious pilferer, bad laid a 
Scheme to rob me of my treafure; but thanks to my 
own fagacity and vigilance, he was defeated in his 
wicked purpofe : for in lieu of my drawer where I 
ufually kept my money, and of which he had got intel- 
ligence, I lodged it Jafely in a frong coffer in another 


| Date] 
part of my houfe. Wherefore the difappointed impudent 
thief bas reported, that I had done fo through fear, and 
mifreprefented my prudence as a rafcally want of 


Courage. 


14. By an abufe of words, as when Ce/ar was 
called, The hufoand of every di and the wife of 
every hufband. 


15+ By an incongruous afemblage of words * 


16. Finally, by a-conclufion unexpe&ed, as appears 
in this fragment of Nevius. An old man is ftricken 
with compafion, on beholding a young man carried 
to prifon for debt. The veteran mifer is juft on the 
point of releafing him from the cruel fangs of thelaw, 
but feels an immediate check to his generofity at 
the fimple mention of the fumm for which the youth 
had been arrefted ; and fo earneftly retracts his 
intention, as to enforce his refufal by intimating 
it twice in the fame phrafe; in a manner too as dif- 
ferent as unexpected: and heightens the paf- 


* The inflance in the original, if tranflated, would be 
unintelligible. It may be illuf dates bv an humorous 
fally of Mr. Footes. “ The White-Conduit-houle, 
or any of the other Bread. and butter-manufaéiories.” 
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fige with a fmack of that true falt of pleafantry, 
in which the ancients delighted fo much. There 
is moreover in this fragment, unhappily for us 
too fhort, a vis comica in the fituation of the parties 
concerned, that renders it well worthy of being 
preferved, as muft indeed have been the entire per- 
formance from which it was taken. We are to 
reprefent to ourfelves the circumftance of the de- 
jected youth’s being conveyed to prifon, the im- 
mediate joy that diffufes itfelf over his counte- 
nance, on the mifer’s entering into a bargain for his 
deliverance, with his almoft co-inftantaneous fur- 
prize, refentment, and indignation, at being left 
in fo mortifying a crifis. | 


5 CHREMES. 


I veally am moved with compaffion for the hard 
fate of this young man, F am indeed. For what debt, 
friend, have you had him arvefted ? tell me, come let 
me know the fumm. 


CREDITOR. 


The Jum, good fir, is a thoufand crowns. 


CHREMES. 


I have nothing more to fay..++ You may take him 


along with you, 
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If the old recreant had been fatisfied with reply- 
ing, on turning away from them, —7 have nothing 
more to Jay, it would have had no relifh of any ex- 
traordinary comic force. 

But avarice being in its nature a mercilefs, cruel, 
and tyrannizing paffion, it aétuates Chremes, in this 
cafe, with a co-ercive and refiftlefs authority, fo 
far as to make him reproach himfelf, in a manner, 
for his having been guilty of any efcape of the leat 
fymptom of generofity: and that this vice might 
be made to appear with all its native and pitilefs 
deformity, it was neceflary that the tantalizing mon- 
fter fhould add the grating and brutal expreflon ; 


You may take him along with you 
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Here ends our detail of all the caufes of Laughter; 
and there is not one among them but proves, that 
man never laughs but in virtue of a flattering re- 
trofpect to himfelf, as well as of a more or lefs par- 
tially prefumptuous comparifon, which he forms 
of himfelf with the prefent objeét of his ridicule; 
therefore /e//-Jove being flattered, is in every cir- 
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1 cumftance of life, the hidden fource, the conftant 
i Bee fpring, in’a word, the natural, as well as the m ~ 
| ral principle of LAUGHTER. 
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Page 1. To Madem. add oifelle. P. 4. 1. 1. 
for much, read many. P.2. |, 7. after too, read 
frrongh. PR 22. À, 4: read ingenuous. 1..9. read 
objects. À. 12. for #15, read is it. Plas. I. 22: 
dele and 1. P, 31. 1. 23. before being, read: 
Jens. 1.24. dele fouls. 1. 28. read ceflus. P. 32. 
1. 3. for repeated, read related. -P. 35. 1. 3. 
read exteriour. P.38. 1.13. read difeéhion. P. 
qi. 1.12. read unfolded. P. 45. |. 6. read 
ourip. P.ag. 1. 24. read Teucri. 1.25. read Sal- 
Yor” Poca. 1. 19. 101 chanbes, read fes, P. 
#65. 1. 17: read to remark. P. 72. |. 12. read 
«toga."]l: 21. for. 173. read From.- P. oy, J. 15. 
for infenfible,. read irrefiftible. P. 96. after the 
two French verfes, this omitted tranflation; 


The name of king of kings, fupreme of Greeks 
5 5"9 t > 
Flatter’d: my dwelling heart's: ambitious pride. 


P. rors |. 17. dele or of. 1522. to ap, add pears. 
' Ps 105. 1.°3., fon When, read If, . Peaog. L 18. 
Tor #3, read Dis, SP, 114. 1. ‘for out read at. 
Po 71r5.-1. 4 inftoad of ‘firtt yo, read they. P. 
317. À, iz. read adfzating. ‘ 
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